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WOUNDS IN THE RAIN 


lb ee in this volume are most of them low-pressure 
writing, done during, orsoonafter,Crane’sillnessinCuba. 
He hadn’t the vitality to make stories, to pull things to- 
gether into a sharp design—though “The Price of the Har- 
ness” just misses being a fine war story. In one of them 
the writing is rather commonplace, the sketch “‘God Rest 
Ye, Merry Gentlemen’’—the only story of Crane’s I know 
which seems distinctly old-fashioned. [tis done in an out- 
worn manner that was considered smart in the days when 
Richard Harding Davis was young, and the war corre- 
spondent and his “kit” was aromantic figure. This sketch 
indulges in a curiously pompous kind of humour which 
seemed very swagger then: 

“He was hideously youthful and innocent and un- 
aware.” 

“Walkley departed tearlessly for Famatica, soon after 
he had bestowed upon his friends much tinned goods and 


blankets.” 
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“But they departed joyfully before the sun was up and 
passed into Siboney.” 

They always departed in that school of writing, they 
never went anywhere. This chesty manner, doubtless, came 
in with Kipling. When one re-reads the young Kipling it 
seems a little absurd, but it still seems to belong. After it 
became a general affectation, however, it was surely one 
of the most foolish of literary fashions. But only this one 
of Crane’s war sketches is much tainted by the war-corre- 
spondent idiom of the times. In.the others he wrote better 
than the people of his day, and he wrote like himself. The 
fact that there is not much design, that these are for the 
most part collections of impressions which could be ar- 
ranged as well in one way as another, gives one a chance 
to examine the sentences, which are part, but only part, 
of the material out of which stories are made. 

When you examine the mere writing in this unorgan- 
ized material, you see at once that Crane was one of the 
Jirst post-impressionists; that he began it before the French 
painters began it, or at least as early as the first of them. 
He simply knew from the beginning how to handle detail. 
He estimated it at its true worth—made it serve his pur- 
pose and felt no further responsibility about it. I doubt 
whether he ever spent a laborious half-hour in doing his 
duty by detail—in enumerating, like an honest, grubby 
auctioneer. If he saw one thing that engaged him in a 
room, he mentioned it. If he saw one thing in a landscape 
that thrilled him, he put it on paper, but he never tried to 
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make a faithful report of everything else within his field 
of vision, as if he were a conscientious salesman making 
out his expense-account. “The red sun was pasted in the 
sky likea wafer,” that careless observation which Mr. Her- 
gesheimer admires so much, isn’t exceptional with Crane. 
(He wrote like that when he was writing well.) What about 
the clouds, and the light on the hills, and the background, 
and the foreground? Well, Crane left that for his succes- 
sors to write, and they have been doing it ever since: ac- 
counting for everything, as trustees ofanestatearesupposed 
to do, thoroughly good business methods applied to art; 
“doing” landscapes and interiors like house-decorators, 
putting up the curtains and tacking down the carpets. 

Perhaps it was because Stephen Crane hadread so little, 
was so slightly acquainted with the masterpieces of fic- 
tion, that he felt no responsibility to be accurate or pains- 
taking in accounting for things and people. He is rather 
the best of our writers in what ts called “description” be- 
cause he is the least describing. Cuba didn’t tempt him 
to transfer tropical landscapes to paper, any more than 
New York State had tempted him to do his duty by the 
countryside. 

“The day wore down to the Cuban dusk.... The sun 
threw his last lance through the foliage. The steep moun- 
tain-range on the right turned blue and as without detail 
as a curtain. The tiny ruby of light ahead meant that the 
ammunition guard were cooking their supper.” Enough, 
certainly. He didn’t follow the movement of troops there 
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much more literally than he had in THE RED BADGE OF 
courAGE. He knew that the movement of troops was the 
officers’ business, not his. He was in Cuba to write about 
soldiers and soldiering, and he did; often something like 
this: “With his heavy roll of blanket and the half of a 
shelter tent crossing his right shoulder and under hts left 
arm, each man presented the appearance of being clasped 
from behind, wrestler-fashion, by a pair of thick white 
arms. 

“ There was something distinctive in the way they car- 
ried their rifles. There was the grace of the old hunter some- 
where in it, the grace of a man whose rifle has become 
absolutely a part of himself. Furthermore, almost every 
blue shirt-sleeve was rolled to the elbow, disclosing fore- 
arms of almost incredible brawn. The rifles seemed light, 
almost fragile, in the hands that were at the end of those 
arms, never fat but always rolling with muscles and veins 
that seemed on the point of bursting.” 

That is much more to his purpose than what these men 
were about. That is important, all of tt—and that sense 
of the curious smallness of rifle-butts in the hands of regu- 
lars 1s most important of all. 

The most interesting things in the bundle of impres- 
sions called “War Memories” are the death of Surgeon 
Gibbs, Crane’s observations about the regulars, “the men,” 
and his admiration for Admiral Sampson. Sometimes 
when a man is writing carelessly, without the restraint 
he puts upon himself when he is in good form, one can 
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surprise some of his secrets and read rather more than 
he perhaps intended. He admired Sampson because he 
wasn’t like the time-honoured conception of a bluff sea- 
man. “It is his distinction not to resemble the precon- 
ceived type of his standing. When I first met him he seemed 
immensely bored by the war and with the command of the 
North Atlantic Squadron. I perceived a manner, where 
I thought I perceived a mood, a point of view.” 

He admired the Admiral because he wasn’t theatrical, 
detested noise and show. “No bunting, no arches, no fire- 
works; nothing but the perfect management of a big fleet. 
That is a record for you. No trumpets, no cheers of the 
populace. Fust plain, pure, unsauced accomplishment. 
But ultimately he will reap his reward in—in what? In 
text-books on sea campaigns. No more. The people choose 
their own, and they choose the kind they like. Who has a 
better right? Anyhow, he is a great man. And when you 
are once started you can continue to be a great man with- 
out the help of bouquets and banquets.” 

And that point of view caused Mr. Crane’s biographer 
no little trouble. He himself managed so conspicuously to 
elude the banquets and bouquets of his own calling that 
he left a very meagre tradition among “literary people.” 
Had he been more expansive at coffee-houses and luncheon 
clubs where his art was intelligently discussed, had he 
even talked about his own tales among a few friends, or 
written a few papers about his works for reviews, what a 
convenience for Thomas Beer! But there 1s every evidence 
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that he was a reticent and unhelpful man, with no warm- 
hearted love of giving out opinions. His ideal, apparently, 
was “just plain, pure, unsauced accomplishment.” 


WILLA CATHER 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
January, 1926. 
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ee... men were making a road out of a path up 
the hillside. The light batteries in the rear were impatient to 
advance, but first must be done all that digging and smooth- 
ing which gains no encrusted medals from war. The men 
worked like gardeners, and a road was growing from the old 
pack-animal trail. 

Trees arched from a field of guinea-grass which resembled 
young wild corn. The day was still and dry. The men work- 
ing were dressed in the consistent blue of United States regu- 
lars. They looked indifferent, almost stolid, despite the heat 
and the labour. There was little talking. From time to time 
a Government pack-train, led by a sleek-sided tender bell- 
mare, came from one way or the other way, and the men 
stood asideasthestrong, hard black-and-tan animalscrowded 
eagerly after their curious little feminine leader. 

A volunteer staff officer appeared and, sitting on his horse 
in the middle of the work, asked the sergeant in command 
some questions which were apparently not relevant to any 
military business. Men straggling along on various duties 
almost invariably spun some kind of joke as they passed. 

A corporal and four men were guarding boxes of spare 
ammunition at the top of the hill, and one of the number 
often went to the foot of the hill swinging canteens. 
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Theday wore down to the Cuban dusk, in which the shad- 
owsare all grim and of ghostly shape. The men began to lift 
their eyes from the shovels and picks, and glance in the di- 
rection of their camp. The sun threw his last lance through 
the foliage. The steep mountain range on the right turned 
blue and as without detail as a curtain. The tiny ruby of 
light ahead meant that the ammunition-guard were cooking 
their supper. From somewhere in the world came a single 
rifle-shot. 

Figuresappeared,dimintheshadowofthetrees.Amurmur, 
a sigh of quiet relief, arose from the working party. Later, 
they swung up the hill in an unformed formation, being al- 
ways like soldiers, and unable even to carry a spade save 
like United States regular soldiers. As they passed through 
some fields, the bland white light of the end of the day feebly 
touched each hard bronze profile. 

“Wonder if we’ll git anythin’ to eat,” said Watkins, in a 
low voice. 

“Should think so,” said Nolan, in the same tone. They 
betrayed no impatience; they seemed to feel a kind of awe 
of the situation. 

Thesergeantturned.Onecouldseethecoolgrey eyeflashing 
under the brim of the campaign hat. ““What in hell you fellers 
kickin’ about?” heasked. They madenoreply, understanding 
that they were being suppressed. _ 

As they moved on, a murmur arose from the tall grass on 
either hand. It was the noise from the bivouac of ten thou- 
sand men, although one saw practically nothing from the 
low-cart roadway. The sergeant led his party up a wet clay 
bank and into a trampled field. Here were scattered tiny 
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white shelter tents, and in the darkness they were luminous 
like the rearing stones in a graveyard. A few fires burned 
blood-red, and the shadowy figures of men moved with no 
more expression of detail than there is in the swaying of 
foliage on a windy night. 

The working party felt their way to where their tents were 
pitched. A man suddenly cursed; he had mislaid something, 
and he knew he was not going to find it that night. Watkins 
spoke again with the monotony of a clock: ‘“‘Wonder if we’ll 
git anythin’ to eat.” 

Martin, with eyes turned pensively to the stars, began a 
treatise. ““Them Spaniards——”’ 

“Oh, quit it,” cried Nolan. “What th’ piper do you know 
about th’ Spaniards, you fat-headed Dutchman? Betterthink 
of your belly, you blunderin’ swine, an’ what you’re goin’ to 
put in it, grass or dirt.” 

A laugh, a sort of deep growl, arose from the prostrate 
men. In the meantime the sergeant had reappeared and was 
standing over them. “No rations to-night,” he said gruffly, 
and, turning on his heel, walked away. 

This announcement was received in silence. But Watkins 
had flung himself face downward, and putting his lips close to 
a tuft of grass, he formulated oaths. Martin arose and, going 
to his shelter, crawled in sulkily. After a long interval Nolan 
said aloud, “Hell!” Grierson, enlisted for the war, raised 
a querulous voice. “Well, I wonder when we wi// git fed?” 

From the ground about him came a low chuckle, full of 
ironical comment upon Grierson’s lack of certain qualities 
which the other men felt themselves to possess. 
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IntuEcoldlightofdawn themenwereontheirknees, packing, 
strapping, and buckling. The comic toy hamlet of shelter 
tents had been wiped out as if by a cyclone. Through the 
trees could be seen the crimson of a light battery’s blankets, 
and the wheels creaked like the sound of a musketry fight. 
Nolan, well gripped by his shelter tent, his blanket, and his 
cartridge-belt, and bearing his rifle, advanced upon a small 
group of men who were hastily finishing a can of coffee. 

“Say, give us a drink, will yeh?” he asked, wistfully. He 
was as sad-eyed as an orphan beggar. 

Every man in thegroup turned tolook him straight in the 
face. He had asked for the principal ruby out of each one’s 
crown. There wasa grim silence. Then one said, ‘““What fer?” 
Nolan cast hisglance to the ground, and went away abashed. 

But he espied Watkins and Martin surrounding Grierson, 
who had gained three pieces of hard-tack by mere force of his 
audacious inexperience. Grierson was fending his comrades 
off tearfully. 

“Now, don’t be damn pigs,” he cried. “Hold on a minute.” 
Here Nolan asserted a claim. Grierson groaned. Kneeling 
piously, hedivided the hard-tack with minute care into four 
portions. The men, who had had their heads together like 
players watching a wheel of fortune, arose suddenly, each 
chewing. Nolan interpolated a drink of water, and sighed 
contentedly. : 

The whole forest seemed to be moving. From the field on 
the other side of the road a column of men in blue was slowly 
pouring; the battery had creaked on ahead; from the rear 
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came a hum of advancing regiments. Then from a mile away 
rang the noise of a shot; then another shot; in a moment 
the rifles there were drumming, drumming, drumming. The 
artillery boomed out suddenly. A day of battle was begun. 

Themenmadenoexclamations. Theyrolled theireyesinthe 
direction of the sound, and then swept with a calm glance 
the forests and the hills which surrounded them, implacably 
mysterious forests and hills which lent to every rifle-shot the 
ominous quality which belongs to secret assassination. The 
whole scene would have spoken to the private soldiers of 
ambushes, sudden flank attacks, terrible disasters, if it were 
not for those cool gentlemen with shoulder-straps and swords 
who, the private soldiers knew, were of another world and 
omnipotent for the business. 

The battalions moved out into the mud and began a lei- 
surely marchin thedamp shade of the trees. The advance of 
two batteries had churned the black soil into a formidable 
paste. The brown leggings of the men, stained with the mud of 
other days, took onadeeper colour. Perspiration broke gently 
out on the reddish faces. With his heavy roll of blanket and 
the half of a shelter tent crossing his right shoulder and under 
his left arm, each man presented the appearance of being 
clasped from behind, wrestler-fashion, by a pair of thick 
white arms. 

There was something distinctive in the way they carried 
their rifles. There was the grace of an old hunter somewhere 
in it, the grace of a man whose rifle has become absolutely a 
part of himself. Furthermore, almost every blue shirt-sleeve 
was rolled to the elbow, disclosing forearms of almost incredible 
brawn. The rifles seemed light, almost fragile, in the hands 
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that were at the end of these arms, never fat but always with 
rolling muscles and veins that seemed on the point of burst- 
ing. And another thing was the silence and the marvellous 
impassivity of the faces as the column made its slow way 
toward where the whole forest spluttered and fluttered with 
battle. 

Opportunely, the battalion was halted a-straddle of a 
stream, and before it again moved, most of the men had 
filled their canteens. The firing increased. Ahead and to the 
left a battery was booming at methodical intervals, while 
the infantry racket was that continual drumming which, 
after all, often sounds like rain on a roof. Directly ahead 
one could hear the deep voices of field-pieces. 

Some wounded Cubans were carried by in litters impro- 
vised from hammocks swung on poles. One had a ghastly 
cut in the throat, probably from a fragment of shell, and 
his head was turned as if Providence particularly wished to 
display this wide and lapping gash to the long column that 
was winding toward the front. And another Cuban, shot 
through the groin, kept up a continual wail as he swung 
from the tread of his bearers. “Ay—ee!Ay—ee! Madre mia! 
Madre mia!” He sang this bitter ballad into the ears of at 
least three thousand men as they slowly made way for his 
bearers on the narrow wood-path. These wounded insurgents 
were, then, toa large part of the advancing army, the visible 
messengers of bloodshed and death,.and the men regarded 
them withthoughtfulawe. Thisdoleful sobbingcry—“‘Madre 
mia’’—was a tangible consequent misery of all that firing on 
in frontintowhich themenknew they weresoon tobeplunged. 
Some of them wished to inquire of the bearers the details of 
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what had happened; but they could not speak Spanish, and 
so it was as if fate had intentionally sealed the lips of all in 
order that even meagre information might not leak out con- 
cerning this mystery—battle. On the other hand, many un- 
versed private soldiers looked upon the unfortunate as men 
who had seen thousands maimed and bleeding, and abso- 
lutely could not conjure any further interest in such scenes. 

A youngstaffofficer passedon horseback. Thevocal Cuban 
was always wailing, but the officer wheeled past the bearers 
without heeding anything. And yet he never before had seen 
such a sight. His case was different from that of the private 
soldiers. Heheeded nothing becausehe was busy—immensely 
busy and hurried with a multitude of reasons and desires for 
doing his duty perfectly. His whole life had been a mere 
period of preliminary reflection for this situation, and he 
had no clear idea of anything save his obligation as an offi- 
cer. A man of this kind might be stupid; it is conceivable 
that in remote cases certain bumps on his head might be 
composed entirely of wood; but those traditions of fidelity 
and courage which have been handed to him from generation 
to generation, and which he has tenaciously preserved de- 
spite the persecution of legislators and the indifference of his 
country, make it incredible that in battle he should ever 
fail to give his best blood and his best thought for his general, 
for his men, and for himself. And so this young officer in 
the shapeless hat and the torn and dirty shirt failed to heed 
the wails of the wounded man, even as the pilgrim fails to 
heed the world as he raises his illumined face toward his 
purpose—rightly or wrongly, his purpose—his sky of the 
ideal of duty; and the wonderful part of it is, that he is 
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guided by an ideal which he has himself created, and has 
alone protected from attack. The young man was merely 
an officer in the United States regular army. 

The column swung across a shallow ford and took a road 
which passed the right flank of one of the American batteries. 
On a hill it was booming and belching great clouds of white 
smoke. The infantry looked up with interest. Arrayed below 
the hill and behind the battery were the horses and limbers, 
the riders checking their pawing mounts, and behind each 
rider a red blanket flamed against the fervent green of the 
bushes. As the infantry moved along the road, some of the 
battery horses turned at the noise of the trampling feet and 
surveyed themen witheyesasdeepas wells, serene, mournful, 
generous eyes, lit heart-breakingly with something that was 
akin toa philosophy, a religion of self-sacrifice—oh, gallant, 
gallant horses! 

“I know a feller in that battery,” said Nolan, musingly. 
“A driver.” 

“Damn sight rather be a gunner,” said Martin. 

“Why would ye?” said Nolan, opposingly. 

“Well, I’d take my chances as a gunner b’fore I’d sit way 
up in th’ air on a raw-boned plug an’ git shot at.” 

“Aw: ” began Nolan. 

“They’ve had some losses t’-day all right,” interrupted 
Grierson. 

“Horses?” asked Watkins. 

“Horses and men too,” said Grierson. 

“How d’yeh know?” 

“A feller told me there by the ford.” 

They kept only a part of their minds bearing on this dis- 
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cussion because they could already hear high in the air the 
wire-string note of the enemy’s bullets. 


Il 


THE roaD taken by this battalion as it followed other bat- 
talionsis something less thana milelong initsjourney acrossa 
heavily wooded plain. It is greatly changed now—in fact it 
was metamorphosed in two days; but at that time it was a 
mere track through dense shrubbery, from which rose great 
dignified arching trees. It was, in fact,a path througha jungle. 

The battalion had no sooner left the battery in the rear 
than bullets began to drive overhead. They made several 
different sounds, but as these were mainly high shots it was 
usual for them to make the faint note of a vibrant string, 
touched elusively, half-dreamily. 

The military balloon, a fat, wavering, yellow thing, was 
leading the advance like some new conception of war-god. 
Itsbloatedmassshoneabovethetrees,andservedincidentally 
to indicate to the men at the rear that comrades were in 
advance. The track itself exhibited for all its visible length a 
closely knit procession of soldiers in blue with breasts crossed 
with white shelter tents. The first ominous order of battle 
came down theline. “Use the cut-off. Don’t use the magazine 
until you’re ordered.” Non-commissioned officers repeated 
the command gruffly. A sound of clicking locks rattled along 
the columns. All men knew that the time had come. 

The front had burst out with a roar like a brush-fire. The 
balloon was dying, dying a gigantic and public death before 
the eyes of two armies. It quivered, sank, faded into the 
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trees amid the flurry of a battle that was suddenly and tre- 
mendously like a storm. 

The American battery thundered behind the men with a 
shock that seemed likely to tear the backs of their heads off. 
The Spanish shrapnel fled on a line to their left, swirling and 
swishinginsupernatural velocity. Thenoise of therifle-bullets 
brokein their faceslike thenoiseofsomanylamp-chimneys or 
sped overhead in swift cruel spitting. And at the front the 
battle sound, as if it were simply music, was beginning to 
swell and swell uhtil the volleys rolled like a surf. 

The officers shouted hoarsely, ““Come on, men! Hurry up, 
boys! Comeonnow! Hurryup!” Thesoldiers,running heavily 
in their accoutrements, dashed forward. A baggage guard 
wasswiftly detailed; the men tore their rolls from their shoul- 
ders as if the things were afire. The battalion, stripped for 
action, again dashed forward. 

“Come on, men! Come on!” To them the battle was as 
yet merely a road through the woods, crowded with troops 
who lowered their heads anxiously as the bullets fled high. 
But a moment later the column wheeled abruptly to the 
left and entered a field of tall green grass. The line scattered 
to a skirmish formation. In front was a series of knolls treed 
sparsely like orchards; and although no enemy was visible, 
these knolls were all popping and spitting with rifle fire. In 
some places there were to be seen long grey lines of dirt, 
entrenchments. The American shells were kicking up reddish 
clouds of dust from the brow of one of the knolls, where 
stood a pagoda-like house. It was not much like a battle 
with men; it was a battle with a bit of charming scenery, 
enigmatically potent for death. 
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Nolan knew that Martin had suddenly fallen.““What——” 
he began. 

“They’ve hit me,” said Martin. 

“Jesus!” said Nolan. 

Martin lay on the ground, clutching his left forearm just 
below the elbow with all the strength of his right hand. His 
lips were pursed ruefully. He did not seem to know what to 
do. He continued to stare at his arm. 

Then suddenly the bullets drove at them low and hard. 
Themen flung themselves face downward in the grass. Nolan 
lost all thought of his friend. Oddly enough, he felt some- 
what like a man hiding under a bed, and he was just as sure 
that hecould not raise his head high without beingshotas a 
man hiding under a bed is sure that he cannot raise his head 
without bumping it. 

A lieutenant was seated in the grass just behind him. He 
was in the careless and yet rigid pose of a man balancing a 
loaded plate on hiskneeata picnic. He was talking in soothing 
paternal tones. 

“Now, don’t get rattled. We’re all right here. Just as safe 
as being in church... . They’re all going high. Don’t mind 
them. ... Don’t mind them. ... They’re all going high. 
We’ve got them rattled and they can’t shoot straight. Don’t 
mind them.” 

The sun burned down steadily from a pale blue sky upon 
the crackling woods and knolls and fields. From the roar of 
musketry it might have been that the celestial heat was frying 
this part of the world. 

Nolan snuggled close to the grass. He watched a grey line 
ofentrenchments, above which floated the veriest gossamer of 
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smoke. A flag lolled on a staff behind it. The men in the 
trench volleyed whenever an American shell exploded near 
them. It was some kind of infantile defiance. Frequently a 
bullet came from the woods directly behind Nolan and his 
comrades. They thought at the time that these bullets were 
from the rifle of some incompetent soldier of their own side. 

There was no cheering. The men would have looked about 
them, wonderirig where was the army, if it were not that 
the crash of the fighting for the distance of a mile denoted 
plainly enough where was the army. 

Officially, the battalion had not yet fired a shot; there 
had been merely some irresponsible popping by men on the 
extremeleftflank.Butitwasknownthatthelieutenant-colonel 
who had been in command was dead—shot through the heart 
—and that the captains were thinned down to two. At the 
rear went on a long tragedy, in which men, bent and hasty, 
hurried toshelter with othermen, helpless,dazed,and bloody. 
Nolan knew of it all from the hoarse and affrighted voices 
which he heard as he lay flattened in the grass. There came 
to him a sense of exultation. Here, then, was one of those 
dread and lurid situations which, ina nation’s history, stand 
out in crimson letters, becoming a tale of blood to stir gen- 
eration after generation. And he was in it, and unharmed. 
If he lived through the battle, he would be a hero of the 
desperate fight at—and here he wondered for a second what 
fate would be pleased to bestow as a name for this battle. 

Butitis quite sure that hardly another manin the battalion 
was engaged in any thoughts concerning the historic. On the 
contrary, they deemed it ill that they were being badly cut 
up onamost unimportant occasion. It would have benefited 
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the conduct of whoever were weak if they had known that 
they were engaged ina battle that would be famous for ever. 


IV 


Martin wap picked himself up from where the bullet had 
knocked him and addressed the lieutenant. “I’m hit, sir,” 
he said. 

The lieutenant was very busy. “‘All right, all right,” he 
said, just heeding the man enough to learn where he was 
wounded. “‘Go over that way. You ought to see a dressing- 
station under those trees.”’ 

Martin found himself dizzy and sick. The sensation in 
his arm was distinctly galvanic. The feeling was so strange 
that he could wonder at times if a wound was really what 
ailed him. Once, in this dazed way, he examined his arm; 
he saw the hole. Yes, he was shot; that was it. And more 
thaninanyotherway it affected himwithaprofound sadness. 

As directed by the lieutenant, he went to the clump of 
trees, but he found no dressing-station there. He found only a 
dead soldier lying with his face buried in his arms and with 
his shoulders humped high as if he were convulsively sob- 
bing. Martin decided to make his way to the road, deeming 
that he thus would better his chances of getting to a surgeon. 
But he suddenly found his way blocked by a fence of barbed 
wire. Such was his mental condition that he brought up at a 
rigid halt before this fence, and stared stupidly at it. It did 
not seem to him possible that this obstacle could be defeated 
byanymeans. Thefencewasthere,anditstopped his progress. 
He could not go in that direction. 
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But as he turned he espied that procession of wounded 
men, strange pilgrims, that had already worn a path in the 
tall grass. They were passing through a gap in the fence. 
Martin joined them. The bullets were flying over them in 
sheets, but many of them bore themselves as men who had 
now exacted from fate a singular immunity. Generally there 
were no outcries, no kicking, no talk at all. They too, like 
Martin, seemed buried in a vague but profound melancholy. 

But there was one who cried out loudly. A man shot in 
thehead wasbeing carriedarduously by fourcomrades,andhe 
continually yelled one word that was terrible in its primi- 
tive strength—“Bread! Bread! Bread!’ Following him and 
his bearers werea limping crowd of men less cruelly wounded, 
who kept their eyes always fixed on him, as if they gained 
from his extreme agony some balm for their own sufferings. 

“Bread! Give me bread!” 

Martin plucked a man by the sleeve. The man had been 
shot in the foot, and was making his way with the help of a 
curved, incompetentstick. Itisan axiom of war that wounded 
men can never find straight sticks. 

“What’s the matter with that feller?” asked Martin. 

“Nutty,” said the man. 

“Why is he?” 

“Shot in th’ head,” answered the other, impatiently. 

The wail of the sufferer arose in the field amid the swift 
rasp of bullets and the boom and shatter of shrapnel. “Bread! 
Bread !Oh,God,can’tyougivemebread ?Bread!””Thebearers 
of him were suffering exquisite agony, and often they ex- 
changed glances which exhibited their despair of ever get- 
ting free of this tragedy. It seemed endless. 
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“Bread! Bread! Bread!” 

But despite the fact that there was always in the way of 
this crowd a wistful melancholy, one must know that there 
were plenty of men who laughed, laughed at their wounds 
whimsically, quaintly inventing odd humours concerning 
bicyclesand cabs, extracting from thissheddingof their blood 
a wonderful amount of material for cheerful badinage, and, 
with their faces twisted from pain as they stepped, they often 
joked like music-hall stars. And perhaps this was the most 
tearful part of all. 

They trudged along a road until they reached a ford. Here 
under the eave of the bank lay a dismal company. In the 
mud and inthedamp shade of some bushes were a half-hun- 
dred pale-faced men prostrate. Two or three surgeons were 
working there. Also, there was a chaplain, grim-mouthed, 
resolute, his surtout discarded. Overhead always was that 
incessant maddening wail of bullets. 

Martin was standing gazing drowsily at the scene when a 
surgeon grabbed him. “Here, what’s the matter with you?” 
Martin was daunted. He wondered what he had done that 
the surgeon should be so angry with him. 

“Tn the arm,” he muttered, half shamefacedly. 

After the surgeon had hastily and irritably bandaged the 
injured member he glared at Martin and said, “You can 
walk all right, can’t you?” 

‘Yes, sir,” said Martin. 

“Well, now, you just make tracks down that road.” 

“Yes, sir.” Martin went meekly off. The doctor had seemed 
exasperated almost to the point of madness. 

The road was at this time swept with the fire of a body of 
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Spanish sharpshooters who had come cunningly around the 
flanks of the American army, and were now hidden in the 
dense foliage that lined both sides of the road. They were 
shooting at everything. The road was as crowded as a street 
in a city, and at an absurdly short range they emptied their 
rifles at the passing people. They were aided always by the 
over-sweep from the regular Spanish line of battle. 

Martin was sleepy from his wound. He saw tragedy follow 
tragedy, but they created in him no feeling of horror. 

A man with a red cross on his arm was leaning against a 
great tree. Suddenly he tumbled to the ground, and writhed 
for a moment in the way of a child oppressed with colic. A 
comrade immediately began to bustle importantly. “Here,” 
he called to Martin, “help me carry this man, will you?” 

Martin looked at him with dull scorn. “Dll be damned 
if I do,” he said. “Can’t carry myself, let alone somebody 
elses: 

This answer, which rings now so inhuman, pitiless, did 
not affect the other man. “Well, all right,” he said. “Here 
comes some other fellers.” The wounded man had now turned 
blue-grey; his eyes were closed; his body shook in a gentle, 
persistent chill. 

Occasionally Martin came upon dead horses, their limbs 
sticking out and up like stakes. One beast, mortally shot, 
was besieged by three or four men who were trying to push 
it into the bushes, where it could live its brief time of an- 
guish without thrashing to death any of the wounded men 
in the gloomy procession. 

The mule train, with extra ammunition, charged toward 
the front, still led a the tinkling bell-mare. 
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An ambulance was stuck momentarily in the mud, and 
above the crack of battle one could hear the familiar objur- 
gations of the driver as he whirled his lash. 

Two privates were having a hard time with a wounded 
captain, whom they were supporting to the rear. He was 
half cursing, half wailing out the information that he not 
only would not go another step toward the rear, but that he 
wascertainly going toreturnatoncetothe front. They begged, 
pleaded at great length as they continually headed him off. 
They were not unlike two nurses with an exceptionally bad 
and headstrong little duke. 

The wounded soldiers paused to look impassively upon 
this struggle. They were always like men who could not be 
aroused by anything further. 

The visible hospital was mainly straggling thickets inter- 
sected withnarrowpaths, theground being coveredwith men. 
Martin saw a busy person with a book and a pencil, but he 
did not approach him to become officially a member of the 
hospital. All he desired was rest and immunity from nagging. 
He took seat painfully under a bush and leaned his back upon 
the trunk. There he remained thinking, his face wooden. 


Vv 


“My cawp,” said Nolan, squirming on his belly in the grass, 
“T can’t stand this much longer.” 

Then suddenly every rifle in the firing line seemed to go 
off of its own accord. It was the result of an order, but few 
men heard the order; in the main they had fired because they 
heard others fire, and their sense was so quick that the volley 
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did not sound too ragged. These marksmen had been lying 
for nearly an hour in stony silence, their sights adjusted, 
their fingers fondling their rifles, their eyes staring at the 
entrenchmentsof theenemy. The battalion had suffered heavy 
losses, and these losses had been hard to bear, for a soldier 
always reasons that men lost during a period of inaction 
are men badly lost. 

The line now sounded like a great machine set to running 
frantically in the open air, the bright sunshine of a green 
field. To the prui of the magazine rifles was added the under- 
chorus of the clicking mechanism, steady and swift, as if 
the hand of one operator was controlling it all. It reminds 
one always of a loom, a great grand steel loom, clinking, 
clanking, plunking, plinking, to weave a woof of thin red 
threads, the cloth of death. By the men’s shoulders under 
theireagerhandsdroppedcontinually theyellowemptyshells, 
spinning into the crushed grass-blades to remain there and 
mark for the belated eye the line of a battalion’s fight. 

All impatience, all rebellious feeling, had passed out of 
the men assoon as they had been allowed touse their weapons 
against the enemy. They now were absorbed in this business 
of hitting something, and all the long training at the rifle- 
ranges, all the pride of the marksman which had been so 
long alive in them, made them forget for the time everything 
but shooting. They were as deliberate and exact as so many 
watchmakers. 

A new sense of safety was rightfully upon them. They 
knew that those mysterious men in the high far trenches in 
front were having the bullets sping in their faces with re- 
lentless and remarkable precision; they knew, in fact, that 
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they were now doing the thing which they had been trained 
endlessly todo, and they knew they were doingit well. Nolan, 
for instance, was overjoyed. “‘Plug’em,” he said. “Plug’em.” 
He laid his face to his rifle as if it were his mistress. He was 
aiming under the shadow of a certain portico of a fortified 
house: there he could faintly see a long black line which he 
knew to be a loophole cut for riflemen, and he knew that 
every shot of his was going there under the portico, mayhap 
through the loophole to the brain of another man like him- 
self. He loaded the awkward magazine of his rifle again and 
again. He was so intent that he did not know of new orders 
until he saw the men about him scrambling to their feet 
and running forward, crouching low as they ran. 

He heard ashout. “‘Comeon, boys! Wecan’t be last! We’re 
goingup! We’regoingup.” Hesprang tohisfeetand, stooping, 
ran with the others. Something fine, soft, gentle, touched 
his heart as he ran. He had loved the regiment, the army, 
because the regiment, the army, was his life—he had no 
other outlook; and now these men, his comrades, were per- 
forming his dream-scenes for him; they were doing as he 
had ordained in his visions. Itiscurious that in this charge he 
considered himself as rather unworthy. Although he himself 
was in the assault with the rest of them, it seemed to him 
that his comrades were dazzlingly courageous. His part, to 
his mind, was merely that of a man who was going along 
with the crowd. 

He saw Grierson biting madly with his pincers at a barbed- 
wire fence. They were half-way up the beautiful sylvan slope; 
there was no enemy to be seen, and yet the landscape rained 
bullets. Somebody punched him violently in the stomach. 
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He thought dully to lie down and rest, but instead he fell 
with a crash. 

The sparse line of men in blue shirts and dirty slouch hats 
swept on up the hill. He decided to shut his eyes fora moment 
because he felt very dreamy and peaceful. It seemed only a 
minute before he heard a voice say, ‘““There he is.’”’ Grierson 
and Watkins had come to look for him. He searched their 
faces at once and keenly, for he had a thought that the line 
might bedriven down thehilland leave him in Spanish hands. 
But he saw that everything was secure, and he prepared 
no questions. 

“Nolan,” said Grierson clumsily, “do you know me?” 

The man on the ground smiled softly. “Of course I know 
you, youchowder-facedmonkey. Why wouldn’tI knowyou?” 

Watkins knelt beside him. “Where did they plug you, 
old boy?” 

Nolan was somewhat dubious. “It ain’t much, I don’t 
think, but it’s somewheres there.” He laid a finger on the 
pit of his stomach. They lifted his shirt, and then privately 
they exchanged a glance of horror. 

“Does it hurt, Jimmie?”’ said Grierson, hoarsely. 

“No,’’saidNolan, “itdon’t hurtany, but I feel sort of dead- 
to-the-world and numball over. I don’t think it’s very bad.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Watkins. 

“What I need is a drink,” said Nolan, grinning at them. 
“T’m chilly—lying on this damp ground.” 

“Tt ain’t very damp, Jimmie,” said Grierson. 

“Well, it is damp,” said Nolan,with sudden irritability. 
“T can feel it. I’m wet, I tell you—wet through—just from 
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They answered hastily. “Yes, that’sso, Jimmie. Itisdamp. 
That’s so.” 

“Just put your hand under my back and see how wet the 
ground is,” he said. 

“No,” they answered. “That’s all right, Jimmie. We know 
it’s wet.” 

“Well, put your hand under and see,” he cried, stubbornly. 

“Oh, never mind, Jimmie.” 

“No,” he said, in a temper. “‘See for yourself.”’ Grierson 
seemed to be afraid of Nolan’s agitation, and so he slipped 
a hand under the prostrate man, and presently withdrew it 
covered with blood. “Yes,” he said, hiding his hand care- 
fully from Nolan’s eyes, “you were right, Jimmie.” 

“Of course I was,” said Nolan, contentedly closing his 
eyes. “This hillside holds water like a swamp.” After a mo- 
ment he said, ““Guess I ought to know. I’m flat here on it, 
and you fellers are standing up.” 

He did not know he was dying. He thought he was holding 
an argument on the condition of the turf. 


VI 


“Cover his face,” said Grierson, in a low and husky voice 
afterwards. 

“What’ll I cover it with?” said Watkins. 

They looked at themselves. They stood in their shirts, 
trousers, leggings, shoes; they had nothing. 

“Oh,” said Grierson, “‘here’s his hat.” He brought it and 
laid it on the face of the dead man. They stood for a time. 
It was apparent that they thought it essential and decent 
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to say or do something. Finally Watkins said in a broken 
voice, “Aw, it’s a damn shame.” They moved slowly off 
toward the firing line. 


In the blue gloom of evening, in one of the fever tents, 
the two rows of still figures became hideous, charnel. The 
languid movement of a hand was surrounded with spectral 
mystery, and theoccasional painful twisting ofa body undera 
blanket was terrifying, as if dead men were moving in their 
graves under the sod. A heavy odour of sickness and medi- 
cine hung in the air. 

“What regiment are you in?” said a feeble voice. 

“’Twenty-ninth Infantry,” answered another voice. 

“Twenty-ninth! Why, the man on the other side of me is 
in the Twenty-ninth.” 

“He is?—Hey, there, partner, are you in the Twenty- 
ninth?” 

A third voice merely answered wearily. ‘““Martin of C 
Company.” 

“What? Jack, is that you?” 

“Tt’s part of me.-—Who are you?” 

“Grierson, you fat-head. I thought you were wounded.” 

There was the noise of a man gulping a great drink of 
water, and at its conclusion Martin said, “I am.” 

“Well, what you doin’ in the fever place, then?” 

Martin replied with drowsy impatience. “Got the fever 
too.” 

“Gee!” said Grierson. 

Thereafter there was silence in the fever tent, save for 
the noise made by a man over in a corner—a kind of man 
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_always found in an American crowd—a heroic, implacable 
comedian and patriot, of a humour that has bitterness and 
ferocity and love in it, and he was wringing from the situa- 
tion agrim meaning by singing “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
with all the ardour which could be procured from his fever- 
stricken body. 

“Billie,” called Martin in a low voice, “where’s Jimmy 
Nolan?” 

“He’s dead,” said Grierson. 

A triangle of raw gold light shone on a side of the tent. 
Somewhere in the valley an engine’s bell was ringing, and it 
sounded of peace and home as if it hung on a cow’s neck. 

“And where’s Ike Watkins?” 

“Well, he ain’t dead, but he got shot through the lungs. 
They say he ain’t got much show.” 

Through the clouded odours of sickness and medicine rang 
the dauntless voice of the man in the corner. 
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H. could not distinguish between a five-inch quick-firing 
gun and a nickel-plated ice-pick, and so, naturally, he had 
been elected to fill the position of war-correspondent. The 
responsible party was the editor of the Minnesota Herald. 
Perkins had noinformation of war, and no particular rapidity 
of mind for acquiring it, but he had that rank and fibrous 
qualityofcouragewhichsprings from the thick soil of Western 
America. 

It was morning in Guantanamo Bay. If the marines en- 
campedonthehillhadhad timetoturn theirgazeseaward,they 
might have seen a small newspaper dispatch-boat wending 
its way toward the entrance of the harbour over the blue, 
sunlit waters of the Caribbean. In the stern of this tug Perkins 
was seated upon some coal-bags, while the breeze gently 
ruffled his greasy pajamas. He was staring at a brown line of 
entrenchments surmounted by a flag, which was Camp Mc- 
Calla. In the harbour were anchored two or three grim, grey 
cruisers and a transport. As the tug steamed up the radiant 
channel, Perkins could see men moving on shore near the 
charred ruins of a village. Perkins was deeply moved; here 
already was more war than he had ever known in Minne- 
sota. Presently he, clothed in the essential garments of a 
war-correspondent, was rowed to the sandy beach.Marines 
in yellow linen were handling an ammunition supply. They 
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paid no attention to the visitor, being morose from the in- 
conveniences of two days and nights of fighting. Perkins 
toiled up the zigzag path to the top of the hill, and looked 
with eager eyes at the trenches, the field-pieces, the funny 
little Colts, the flag, the grim marines lying wearily on their 
arms. And still more he looked through the clear air over 
1,000 yards of mysterious woods from which emanated at 
inopportune times repeated flocks of Mauser bullets. 
Perkins was delighted. He was filled with admiration for 
these jaded and smokymen wholay soquietly in the trenches 
waiting fora resumption of guerilla enterprise. But he wished 
they would heed him. He wanted to talk about it. Save for 
sharp inquiring glances, no one acknowledged his existence. 
Finally he approached two young lieutenants, and in his 
innocent Western way he asked them if they would like a 
drink. The effect on the two young lieutenants was imme- 
diate and astonishing. With one voice they answered, “Yes, 
we would.” Perkins almost wept with joy at this amiable 
response, and he exclaimed that he wouldimmediately board 
the tug and bring off a bottle of Scotch. This attracted the 
officers, and in a burst of confidence one explained that there 
had not been a drop in camp. Perkins lunged down the hill, 
and fled to his boat, where in his exuberance he engaged ina 
preliminary altercation with some whisky. Consequently he 
toiled again up thehillin the blasting sun with his enthusiasm 
in no wise abated. The parched officers were very gracious, 
and such was the state of mind of Perkins that he did not note 
properly how serious and solemn was his engagement with 
the whisky. And because of this fact, and because of his ante- 
cedents, there happened the lone charge of William B.Perkins. 
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Now, as Perkinswentdown thehill,somethinghappened.A 
private in those high trenches found that a cartridge was 
clogged in his rifle. It then becomes necessary with most 
kinds of rifles to explode the cartridge. The private took the 
rifle to his captain, and explained the case. But it would not 
do in that camp to fire a rifle for mechanical purposes and 
without warning, because the eloquent sound would bring 
six hundred tired marines to tension and high expectancy. 
So the captain turned, and in a loud voice announced to the 
camp that he found it necessary to shoot into the air. The 
communication rang sharply from voice to voice. Then the 
captainraised the weaponand fired. Whereupon—and where- 
upon—a large line of guerillas lying in the bushes decided 
swiftly that their presence and position were discovered, and 
swiftly they volleyed. 

In a moment the woods and the hills were alive with the 
crack and sputter of rifles. Menon the warshipsin the harbour 
heard the old familiar flut-flut-fluttery-fluttery-flut-flut-flut 
from the entrenchments. Incidentally the launch of the Mar- 
blehead,commanded by oneofourheadlong Americanensigns, 
streaked for the strategic woods like a galloping marine dra- 
goon, peppering away with its blunderbuss in the bow. 

Perkins had arrived at the foot of the hill, where began 
the arrangement of 150 marines that protected the short 
line of communication between the main body and the beach. 
These men had all swarmed into line behind fortifications 
improvised from the boxes of provisions. And to them were 
gathering naked men who had been bathing, naked men who 
arrayed themselves speedily in cartridge-belts and rifles. The 
woods and the hills went flut-flut-flut-fluttery-fluttery-flut- 
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fllllluttery-flut. Under the boughs of a beautiful tree lay five 
wounded men thinking vividly. 

And now it befell Perkins to discover a Spaniard in the 
bush. The distance was some five hundred yards. In a loud 
voice he announced his perception. He also declared hoarsely 
that if heonly had a rifle he would go and possess himself of 
this particular enemy. Immediately an amiable lad shot in 
the arm said: “Well, take mine.” Perkins thus acquired a 
rifle and a clip of five cartridges. | 

“Come on!” he shouted. This part of the battalion was 
lying very tight, not yet being engaged, but not knowing 
when the business would swirl around to them. 

To Perkins they replied with a roar. “Come back here, 
you damned fool. Do you want to get shot by your own 
crowd? Come back, !” As a detail, it might be 
mentioned that the fire from a part of the hill swept the 
journey upon which Perkins had started. 

Now behold the solitary Perkins adrift in the storm of 
fighting, even as a champagne jacket of straw is lost in a 
great surf. He found it out quickly. Four seconds elapsed 
before he discovered that he was an almshouse idiot plunging 
through hot, crackling thickets on a June morning in Cuba. 
Sss-s-swing-sing-ing-pop went the lightning-swift metal grass- 
hoppers over him and beside him. The beauties of rural Min- 
nesota illuminated his conscience with the gold of lazy corn, 
with thesleeping green of meadows, with the cathedral gloom 
of pine forests. Sshsh-swing-pop! Perkins decided that if he 
cared to extricate himself from a tangle of imbecility he must 
shoot. The entire situation was that he must shoot. It was 
necessary that he should shoot. Nothing would save him 
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but shooting. It is a law that men thus decide when the 
waters of battle close over their minds. So with a prayer 
that the Americans would not hit him in the back nor the 
left side, and that the Spaniards would not hit him in the 
front, he knelt like a supplicant alone in the desert of chap- 
arral, and emptied his magazine at his Spaniard before he 
discovered that his Spaniard wasa bit of dried palm-branch. 

Then Perkins flurried like a fish. His reason for being was a 
Spaniard in the bush. When theSpaniard turned into a dried 
palm-branch, he could no longer furnish himself with one 
adequate reason. 

Then did he dream frantically of some anthracite hiding- 
place, some profound dungeon of peace where blind mules 
live placidly chewing the far-gathered hay. 

“Sss-swing-wing-pop!Prut-prut-prrrut!”’ Thenafield-gun 
spoke. ‘‘Boom-ra-swow-ow-ow-ow-pum.” Then a Colt auto- 
maticbegantobark. “Crack-crk-crk-crk-crk-crk,” endlessly. 
Raked, enfiladed, flanked, surrounded, and overwhelmed, 
what hope was there for William B. Perkins of the Minnesota 
Herald? 

But warisa spirit. War provides for those that it loves. It 
providessometimes death and sometimes a singular and in- 
crediblesafety. There were few waysin whichit was possible to 
preserve Perkins. One way was by means of a steam-boiler. 

Perkins espied near him an old, rusty steam-boiler lying 
in the bushes. War only knows how it was there, but there 
it was, a temple shining resplendent with safety. With a 
moan of haste, Perkins flung himself through that hole which 
expressed the absence of the steam-pipe. 

Then, ensconced in his boiler, Perkinscom fortably listened 
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to the ring of a fight which seemed to be in the air above 
him. Sometimes bullets struck their strong, swift blow 
against the boiler’s sides, but none entered to interfere with 
Perkins’s rest. 

Time passed. The fight, short anyhow, dwindled to prut 
...prut...prut-prut...prut. And when the silence came, 
Perkins might have been seen cautiously protruding from 
the boiler. Presently he strolled back toward the marine lines 
with his hat not-able to fit his head for the new bumps of 
wisdom that were on it. 

The marines, with an annoyed air, were settling down 
again when an apparitional figure came from the bushes. 
There was great excitement. 

“Tt’s that crazy man,” they shouted, and as he drew near 
they gathered tumultuously about him and demanded to 
know how he had accomplished it. 

Perkins made a gesture, the gesture of a man escaping 
from anunintentional mud-bath, thegestureofa man coming 
out of battle, and then he told them. 

The incredulity was immediate and general. “Yes, you 
did! What? In an old boiler? An old boiler? Out in that 
brush? Well, we guess not.”’ They did not believe him until 
two days later, when a patrol happened to find the rusty 
boiler, relic of some curious transaction in the ruin of the Cu- 
ban sugar industry. The patrol then marvelled at the truth- 
fulness of war-correspondents until they werealmost blind. 

Soonafterhisadventure Perkins boarded the tug, wearinga 
countenance of poignant thoughtfulness. 
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Ib ittle Nell, sometimes called the Blessed Damosel, was a 
war-correspondent for the New York Eclipse, and at sea 
on the dispatch-boats he wore pajamas, and on shore he 
wore whatever fate allowed him, which clothing was in the 
main unsuitable to the climate. He had been cruising in the 
Caribbean on a small tug, awash always, habitable never, 
wildly looking for Cervera’s fleet; although what he was 
going to do with four armoured cruisers and two destroyers 
in the event of hisreally finding them had not been explained by 
the managing editor. Thecableinstructionsread:‘“Taketug; 
go find Cervera’s fleet.” If his unfortunate nine-knot craft 
should happen to find these great twenty-knot ships, with 
their two spiteful and faster attendants, Little Nell had won- 
dered how he was going to lose them again. He had marvelled, 
both publicly and in secret, on the uncompromising asininity 
of managing editors at odd moments, but he had wasted little 
time. The Fefferson G. Fohnsan was already coaled,so he passed 
the word tohisskipper, boughtsome tinned meats, cigars, and 
beer, and soon the Yohnson sailed on her mission, tooting her 
whistle in graceful farewell to some friends of hers in the bay. 

So the Fohnson crawled giddily to one wave-height after 
another, and fell, aslant, into one valley after another for a 
longer period than was good for the hearts of the men, be- 
cause the Yohnson was merely a harbour tug, with no archi- 
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tectural intention of parading the high seas, and the crew 
had never seen the decks all white water like a mere sunken 
reef. As for the cook, he blasphemed hopelessly hour in and 
hour out, meanwhile pursuing the equipment of his trade 
frantically from side to side of the galley. Little Nell dealt 
with a great deal of grumbling, but he knew it was not the 
real evil grumbling. It was merely the unhappy words of 
men who wished expression of comradeship for their wet, 
forlorn, half-starved lives, to which, they explained, they 
were not accustomed, and for which, they explained, they 
were not properly paid. Little Nell condoled and condoled 
without difficulty. He laid words of gentle sympathy before 
them, and smothered his own misery behind the face of a re- 
porter of the New York Eclipse. But they tossed themselvesin 
their cockleshell even as far as Martinique; they knew many 
races and many flags, but they did not find Cervera’s fleet. 
If they had found that elusive squadron this timid story 
would never have been written; there would probably have 
beenalyric. The Yohnsonlimpedonemorning intothe MoleSt. 
Nicholas, and there Little Nell received this dispatch:“Can’t 
understand your inaction. What are you doing with the boat? 
Report immediately. Fleet transports already left Tampa. 
Expected destination near Santiago. Proceed there imme- 
diately. Place yourself under orders.—Rocers, Eclipse.” 
One day, steaming along the high, luminous blue coast of 
Santiago province, they fetched into view the fleets, a knot 
of masts and funnels, looking incredibly inshore, as if they 
wereglued to the mountains. Then mast left mast, and funnel 
left funnel, slowly, slowly, and the shore remained still, but 
the fleets seemed to move out toward the eager Fohnson. At 
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the speed of nine knots an hour the scene separated into its 
parts.Onaneasilyrollingsea,underacrystal sky ,black-hulled 
transports—erstwhile packets—lay waiting,while grey cruis- 
ers and gunboats lay near shore, shelling the beach and some 
woods. From their grey sides came thin red flashes, belches of 
white smoke, and then over the waters sounded boom— 
boom—boom-boom. The crew of the Jefferson G. Fahnson 
forgave Little Nell all the suffering of a previous fortnight. 

To the westward, about the mouth of Santiago harbour, 
sat a row of castellated grey battleships, their eyes turned 
another way, waiting. 

The Yohnson swung past a transport whose decks and 
rigging were a-swarm with black figures, as if a tribe of bees 
had alighted upon a log. She swung past a cruiser indignant 
at being left out of the game, her deck thick with white- 
clothed tars watching the play of their luckier brethren. The 
cold blue lifting seas tilted the big ships easily, slowly, and 
heaved the little ones in the usual sinful way, as if very 
little babes had surreptitiously mounted sixteen-hand trot- 
tinghunters. The fohnsonleeredandtumbledherwaythrough 
a community of ships. The bombardment ceased, and some 
of the troop-ships edged in near the land. Soon boats black 
with men and towed by launches were almost lost to view 
in the scintillant mystery of light which appeared where the 
sea met the land. A disembarkation had begun. The Yohnson 
sped on at her nine knots, and Little Nell chafed exceedingly, 
gloating upon the shore through his glasses, anon glancing 
irritably over the side to note the efforts of the excited tug. 
Then at last they were in a sort of cove, with troop-ships, 
newspaper boats, and cruisers on all sides of them, and over 
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the water came a great hum of human voices, punctuated 
frequently by the clang of engine-room gongs as the steamers 
manceuvred to avoid jostling. 

Inreality it was the great moment—the moment for which 
men, ships, islands, and continents had been waiting for 
months; but somehow it did not look it. It was very calm; a 
certain strip of high, green, rocky shore was being rapidly 
populated from boat after boat; that was all. Like many 
preconceived moments, it refused to be supreme. 

But nothing lessened Little Nell’s frenzy. He knew that 
the army was landing—he could see it; and little did he 
care if the great moment did not look its part—it was his 
virtue as a correspondent to recognize the great moment 
in any disguise. The Fohnson lowered a boat for him, and he 
dropped into it swiftly, forgetting everything. However, the 
mate, a bearded philanthropist, flung after him a mackintosh 
and a bottle of whisky. Little Nell’s face was turned toward 
those other boats filled with men, all eyes upon the placid, 
gentle, noiseless shore. Little Nell saw many soldiers seated 
stiffly beside upright rifle-barrels, their blue breasts crossed 
with white shelter tents and blanket-rolls. Launches screeched; 
jack-tars pushed or pulled with their boathooks; a beach 
was alive with working soldiers, some of them stark naked. 
Little Nell’s boat touched the shoreamid a babble of tongues, 
dominated at that time by a single stern voice, which was 
repeating, ‘Fall in, B Company!” 

He took his mackintosh and his bottle of whisky and 
invaded Cuba. It was a trifle bewildering. Companies of 
those same men in blue and brown were being rapidly formed 
and marched off across a little open space—near a pool— 
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hear some palm trees—near a house—into the hills. At one 
side, a mulatto in dirty linen and an old straw hat was hos- 
pitably using a machete to cut open some green coco-nuts 
for a group of idle invaders. At the other side, up a bank, a 
blockhouse was burning furiously; while near it some railway 
sheds were smouldering, with a little Rogers engine stand- 
ing amid the ruins, grey, almost white, with ashes until it 
resembled a ghost. Little Nell dodged the encrimsoned block- 
house, and proceeded where he saw a little village street 
lined with flimsy wooden cottages. Someragged Cuban caval- 
rymen were tranquilly tending their horses in a shed which 
had not yet grown cold of the Spanish occupation. Three 
American soldiers were trying to explain to a Cuban that 
they wished to buy drinks. A native rode by, clubbing his 
pony, as always. The sky was blue; the sea talked with a 
gravelly accent at the feet of some rocks; upon its bosom 
the ships sat quiet as gulls. There was no mention, directly, 
of invasion—invasion for war—save in the roar of the flames 
at the blockhouse; but none even heeded this conflagration, 
excepting to note that it threw out a great heat. It was 
warm, very warm. It was really hard for Little Nell to keep 
from thinking of his own affairs: his debts, other misfor- 
tunes, loves, prospects of happiness. Nobody was in a flurry; 
the Cubans were not tearfully grateful; the American troops 
were visibly glad of being released from those ill transports, 
and the men often asked, with interest, ““Where’s the Span- 
iards?” And yet it must have been a great moment! It was a 
great moment! 

Itseemed made toprove that theemphatic timeof historyis 
not the emphatic time of the commonman, who throughout 
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the change of nations feels an itch on his shin, a pain in his 
head, hunger, thirst, a lack of sleep; the influence of his 
memory of past firesides, glasses of beer, girls, theatres, ideals, 
religions, parents, faces, hurts, joys. 

Little Nell was hailed from a comfortable veranda, and, 
looking up, saw Walkley of the Eclipse, stretched ina yellow- 
and-green hammock, smoking his pipe with an air of having 
always lived in that house, in that village. “Oh, dear little 
Nell, how glad‘I am to see your angel face again! There! 
don’t try to hide it; I can see it. Did you bring a corkscrew 
too? You’re superseded as master of the slaves. Did you 
knowit?Andby Rogers, too! Rogersis a Sadducee,acadaver, 
and a pelican, appointed to the post of chief correspondent, 
no doubt, because ofhis rare gift of incapacity. Never mind.” 

“Where is he now?” asked Little Nell, taking seat on the 
steps. 

“He is down interfering with the landing of the troops,” 
answered Walkley, swinging a leg. “I hope you have the 
Johnson well stocked with food as well as with cigars, ciga- 
rettes, and tobaccos, ales, wines, and liquors. We shall need 
them. There is already famine in the house of Walkley. I 
have discovered that the system of transportation for our 
gallant soldiery does not strike in me the admiration which I 
have often felt when viewing the management ofanordinary 
bun-shop. A hunger, stifling, jammed together amid odours, 
andeverybodyirritable—yegods, howirritable! Andsol 
Look! look!” 

The Fefferson G. Fohnson, well known to them at an in- 
credible distance, could be seen striding the broad sea, the 
smoke belching from her funnel, headed for Jamaica. “The 
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Army Lands in Cuba!” shrieked Walkley. “Shafter’s Army 
Lands near Santiago! Special type! Half the front page! Oh, 
the Sadducee! The cadaver! The pelican!” _ 

Little Nell wasdumb withastonishmentand fear. Walkley, 
however, was at least not dumb. “That’s the pelican! That’s 
Mr. Rogers making his first impression upon the situation. 
He has engraved himself upon us. We are tattooed with him. 
There will be a fight to-morrow, sure, and we will cover it 
even as you found Cervera’s fleet. No food, no horses, no 
money. I am transport-lame; you aresea-weak. We will never 
see our salaries again. Whereby Rogers is a fool.” 

“Anybody else here?” asked Little Nell wearily. 

“Only young Point.” Point was an artist on the Eclipse. 
“But he has nothing. Pity there wasn’t an almshouse in this 
God-forsaken country. Here comes Point now.” A sad-faced 
mancamealongcarryingmuchluggage. “Hello, Point! lithog- 
rapher and genius, have you food? Food. Well, then, you had 
better return yourself to Tampa by wire. You are no good 
here. Only one more little mouth to feed.” 

Point seated himself near Little Nell. “I haven’t had any- 
thing to eat since daybreak,” he said gloomily, “and I don’t 
care much, for I am simply dog-tired.” 

“Don’tell me you are dog-tired,my talented friend,” cried 
Walkley from his hammock. “Think of me. Andnowwhat’s 
to be done?” 

They stared for a time disconsolately at where, over the 
rim of the sea, trailed black smoke from the Fohnson. From 
the landing-place below and to the right came the howls of a 
man who was superintending the disembarkation of some 
mules. The burning blockhouse still rendered its hollow roar. 
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Suddenly the men-crowded landing set up its cheer, and the 
steamers all whistled long and raucously. Tiny black figures 
were raising an American flag over a blockhouse on the top 
of a great hill. 

“That’s mighty fine Sunday stuff,” said Little Nell. “Well, 
I’ll go and get the order in which the regiments landed, and 
who was first ashore, and all that. Then I’ll go and try to 
find General Lawton’s headquarters. His division has got 
the advance, I think.” 

“And, lo! I will write a burning description of the raising 
of the flag,” said Walkley. “While the brilliant Point buskies 
for food—andmakesdamnsurehegetsit,” headded fiercely. 

Little Nell thereupon wandered over the face of the earth, 
threading out the story of the landing of the regiments. He 
only found about fifty men who had been the first American 
soldier to set foot on Cuba, and of these he took the most 
probable. The army was going forward in detail, as soon as 
the pieces were landed. There was a house something like a 
crude country tavern—the soldiers in it were looking over 
their rifles and talking. There was a well of water quite hot 
—more palm trees—an inscrutable background. 

When he arrived again at Walkley’s mansion he found 
the veranda crowded with correspondents in khaki, duck, 
dungaree, and flannel. They wore riding-breeches, but that 
was mainly forethought. They could see now that fate in- 
tended them to walk. Some were writing copy, while Walkley 
discoursed from his hammock. Rhodes—doomed to be shot 
in action some days later—was trying to borrow a canteen 
from men who had one, and from men who had none. Young 
Point, wan, utterly worn out, was asleep on the floor. Walkley 
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pointed to him. “That is how he appears after his foraging 
journey, during which he ran all Cuba through a sieve. Oh, 
yes; a can of corn and a half-bottle of lime-juice.” 

“Say, does anybody know the name of the commander of 
the 26th Infantry?” 

“Who commands the first brigade of Kent’s Division?” 

“What was the name of the chap that raised the flag?” 

“What time is it?” 

And a woeful man was wandering here and there with a 
cold pipe, saying plaintively, “Who’s got a match? Anybody 
here got a match?” 

Little Nell’s left boot hurt him at the heel, and so he re- 
moved it, taking great care and whistling through his teeth. 
The heated dust was upon them all, making everybody feel 
that bathing was unknown and shattering their tempers. 
Young Point developed a snore which brought grim sarcasm 
from all quarters. Always, below, hummed the traffic of the 
landing-place. 

When night came Little Nell thought best not togo to bed 
untillate, because he recognized the mackintosh as but a fee- 
ble comfort. The evening was a glory. A breeze came from 
the sea, fanning spirts of flame out of the ashes and charred 
remains of the sheds, while overhead lay a splendid summer 
night sky, a-flash with great tranquil stars. In the streets of 
the village were two or three fires, frequently and suddenly 
reddening with their glare the figures of low-voiced men who 
moved here and there. The lights of the transports blinked 
on the murmuring plain in front of the village; and far to 
the westward Little Nell could sometimes note a subtle in- 
dication of a playing searchlight, which alone marked the 
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presence of the invisible battleships, half-mooned about the 
entrance of Santiago harbour, waiting—waiting—waiting. 

When Little Nell returned to the veranda he stumbled 
along a man-strewn place, until he came to the spot where 
helefthismackintosh; but he founditgone. Hiscursesmingled 
then with those of themen upon whose bodies he had trodden. 
Two English correspondents, lying awake to smoke a last 
pipe, reared and looked at him lazily. “What’s wrong, old 
chap?” murmured one. “Eh? Lost it, eh? Well, look here; 
come here and take a bit of my blanket. It’s a jolly big one. 
Oh, no trouble at all, man. There you are. Got enough? 
Comfy? Good-night.” 

A sleepy voice arose in the darkness. “If this hammock 
breaks, I shall hit at least ten of those Indians down there. 
Never mind. This is war.” 

The men slept. Once the sound of three or four shots rang 
across the windy night, and one head uprose swiftly from 
the veranda, two eyes looked dazedly at nothing, and the 
head as swiftly sank. Again a sleepy voice was heard. “Usual 
thing! Nervous sentries!”’ The men slept. Before dawn a 
pulseless, penetrating chill came into the air, and the corre- 
spondents awakened, shivering, into a blue world. Some of 
the fires still smouldered. Walkley and Little Nell kicked 
vigorously into Point’s framework. “Come on, brilliance! 
Wake up, talent! Don’t be sodgering. It’s too cold to sleep, 
but it’s not too cold to hustle.” Point‘sat up dolefully. Upon 
his face was a childish expression. “Where are we going to 
get breakfast?” he asked, sulking. 

“There’s no breakfast for you, you hound! Get up and 
hustle.” Accordingly they hustled. With exceeding difficulty 
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they learned that nothing emotional had happened during 
the night, save the killing of two Cubans who were so secure 
in ignorance that they could not understand the challenge 
of two American sentries. Then Walkley ran a gamut of 
commanding officers, and Little Nell pumped privates for 
theirimpressionsof Cuba. Whenhisindignationattheabsence 
of breakfast allowed him, Point made sketches. At the full 
break of day the Adolphus, an Eclipse dispatch-boat, sent a 
boat ashore with Tailor and Shackles in it, and Walkley 
departed tearlessly for Jamaica, soon after he had bestowed 
upon his friends much tinned goods and blankets. 

“Well, we’ve got our stuff off,” said Little Nell. “Now 
Point and I must breakfast.” 

Shackles, for some reason, carried a great hunting-knife, 
and with it Little Nell opened a tin of beans. “Fall to,” he 
said amiably to Point. 

There were some hard biscuits. Afterwards they—the four 
ofthem—marchedoffon therouteofthetroops. They werewell 
loaded withluggage, particularly young Point, whohadsome- 
how made a great gathering of unnecessary things. Hills 
covered with verdure soon enclosed them. They heard that 
the army had advanced some nine miles with no fighting. 
Evidences of the rapid advance were here and there—coats, 
gauntlets, blanket-rolls on the ground. Mule-trains came 
herding back along the narrow trail to the sound of a little 
tinkling bell. Cubans were appropriating the coats and 
blanket-rolls. 

The four correspondents hurried onward. The surety of 
impending battle weighed upon them always, but there wasa 
score of minor things more intimate. Little Nell’s left heel 
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had chafed until it must have been quite raw, and every 
moment he wished to take seat by the roadside and console 
himself from pain. Shackles and Point disliked each other 
extremely, and often they foolishly quarrelled over some- 
thing, or nothing. The blanket-rolls and packages for the 
hand oppressed everybody. It was like being burned out of a 
boarding-house,and having tocarry one’s trunk eight miles to 
thenearestneighbour. Moreover, Point,since hehad stupidly 
overloaded, with great wisdom placed various cameras and 
other trifles in the hands of his three less burdened and more 
sensible friends. This made them fume and gnash, but in 
complete silence, since he was hideously youthful and inno- 
cent and unaware. They all wished to rebel, but none of 
them saw their way clear, because—they did not understand. 
But somehow it seemed a barbarous project—no one wanted 
to say anything—cursed him privately for a little ass, but 
—-said nothing. For instance, Little Nell wished to remark, 
“Point, you are not a thoroughbred in a half of a way. You 
are an inconsiderate, thoughtless little swine.” But, in truth, 
he said, “Point, when you started out you looked like a 
Christmas-tree. If we keep on robbing you of your bundles 
there soon won’t be anything left for the children.” Point 
asked dubiously, “What do you mean?” Little Nell merely 
laughed with deceptive good-nature. | 

They were always very thirsty. There was always a howl 
for the half-bottle of lime-juice. Five or six drops from it 
were simply heavenly in the warm water from the canteens. 
Point seemed to try to keep the lime-juice in his possession, 
in order that he might get more benefit of it. Before the war 
was ended the others found themselves declaring vehemently 
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that they loathed Point, and yet when men asked them the 
reason they grew quite inarticulate. The reasons seemed then 
so small, as childish as the reasons of a lot of women. And 
yet at the time his offences loomed enormous. 

The surety of impending battle still weighed upon them. 
Then it came that Shackles turned seriously ill. Suddenly 
he dropped his own and much of Point’s traps upon the trail, 
wriggled out of his blanket-roll, flung it away, and took seat 
heavily at the roadside. They saw with surprise that his 
face was pale as death, and yet streaming with sweat. 

“Boys,” he said in his ordinary voice, “I’m clean played 
out. I can’t go another step. You fellows go on, and leave 
me to come as soon as I am able.” 

“Oh, no, that wouldn’t do at all,” said Little Nell and 
Tailor together. 

Point moved over toa soft place,and dropped amid what- 
ever traps he was himself carrying. 

“Don’t know whether it’s ancestral or merely from the— 
sun—butI’vegotastroke,”’saidShackles, andgentlyslumped 
over to a prostrate position before either Little Nell or Tailor 
could reach him. 

Thereafter Shackles was parental; it was Little Nell and 
Tailor whowerereally suffering fromastroke, either ancestral 
or from the sun. 

“Put my blanket-roll under my head, Nell, me son,” he 
said gently. “There now! That is very nice. It is delicious. 
Why, I’m all right, only—only tired.” He closed his eyes, 
and something like an easy slumber came over him. Once he 
opened his eyes. “Don’t trouble about me,” he remarked. 

But the two fussed about him, nervous, worried, discuss- 
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ing this plan and that plan. It was Point who first made a 
business-like statement. Seated carelessly and indifferently 
upon his soft place, he finally blurted out: 

“Say! Look here! Some of us have got to go on. We can’t 
all stay here. Some of us have got to go on.” 

It was quite true; the Eclipse could take no account of 
strokes. In the end Point and Tailor went on, leaving Little 
Nell to bring on Shackles as soon as possible. Thelatter two 
spent many hotirs in the grass by the roadside. They made 
numerous abrupt acquaintances with passing staff officers, 
privates, muleteers, many stopping to inquire the wherefore 
of the death-faced figure on the ground. Favours were done 
often and often, by peer and peasant—small things, of no 
consequence, and yet warming. 

It was dark when Shackles and Little Nell hail come slowly 
to where they could hear the murmur of the army’s bivouac. 

“Shack, gasped Little Nell tothe man leaning forlornlyup- 
on him, “I guess we’d better bunk down here where we stand.” 

“All right, old boy. Anything you say,” replied Shackles, 
in the bassand hollow voice which arrives withsuch condition. 

They crawled into some bushes, and distributed their be- 
longingsupon theground. Little Nell spread out the blankets, 
andgenerallyplayedhousemaid. Thentheylay down, supper- 
less, being too weary to eat. The men slept. 

At dawn Little Nell awakened and looked wildly for 
Shackles, whose empty blanket was pressed flat like a wet 
newspaper on the ground. But at nearly the same moment 
Shackles appeared, elate. 

“Come on,” he cried; “I’ve rustled an invitation for break- 
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Little Nell came on with celerity. 

“Where? Who?” he said. 

“Oh!someofficers,” replied Shacklesairily. Ifhehad beenill 
the previous day, he showed it now only in some curious 
kind of deference he paid to Little Nell. 

Shackles conducted his comrade, and soon they arrived 
at where a captain and his one subaltern arose courteously 
from where they were squatting near a fire of little sticks. 
They wore the wide white trouser-stripes of infantry officers, 
and upon the shoulders of their blue campaign shirts were 
the little marks of their rank; but otherwise there was little 
beyond their manners to render them different from the men 
who were busy with breakfast near them. The captain was 
old, grizzled—a common typeof captain in the tiny American 
army—overjoyed at the active service, confident of his busi- 
ness, and yet breathing out in some way a note of pathos. 
The war was come too late. Age was grappling him, and 
honours were only for his widow and his children—merely a 
better life-insurance policy. He had spent his life policing 
Indians with much labour, cold, and heat, but with no glory 
_ for him or his fellows. All he now could do was to die at the 

head of his men. If he had youthfully dreamed of a general’s 
stars, they were now impossible to him, and he knew it. He 
was too old to leap so far; his sole honour was a new invita- 
tion to face death. And yet, with his ambitions lying half- 
strangled, he was going to take his men into any sort of 
holocaust, because his traditions were of gentlemen and sol- 
diers, and because—he loved it for itself—the thing itself— 
the whirl, the unknown. If he had been degraded at that 
moment to be a pot-wrestler, no power could have starved 
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him from going through the campaign as a spectator. Why, 
the army! It was in each drop of his blood. 

Thelieutenantwasvery young. Perhapshehadbeenhurried 
out of West Point at the last moment, upon a shortage of 
officers appearing. To him, all was opportunity. He was, in 
fact, in great luck. Instead of going off in 1898 to grill for an 
indefinite period on some God-forgotten heap of red-hot sand 
in New Mexico, he was here in Cuba, on real business, with 
his regiment. When the big engagement came he was sure to 
emerge from it either horizontally or at the head of a com- 
pany, and what more could a boy ask? He was a very mod- 
est lad, and talked nothing of his frame of mind, but an 
expression of blissful contentment was ever upon his face. 
He really accounted himself the most fortunate boy of his 
time; and he felt almost certain that he would do well. It was 
necessary to do well. He would do well. 

And yet in many ways these two were alike; the grizzled 
captain with his gently mournful countenance—“Too late” 
—and the elate young second lieutenant, his commission 
hardly dry. Here again it was the influence of the army. 
After all they were both children of the army. 

It is possible to spring into the future here and chronicle 
what happened later. The captain, after thirty-five years of . 
waiting for his chance, took his Mauser bullet through the 
brain at the foot of San Juan Hill in the very beginning of 
the battle, and the boy arrived on thecrest panting, sweating, 
but unscratched, and not sure whether he commanded one 
company or a whole battalion. Thus fate dealt to the hosts 
of Shackles and Little Nell. : 

The breakfast was of canned tomatoes stewed with hard 
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bread, more hard bread, and coffee. It was very good fare, 
almost royal. Shackles and Little Nellwereabsurdly grateful 
as they felt the hot bitter coffee tingle in them. But they 
departed joyfully before the sun was fairly up, and passed 
into Siboney. They never saw the captain again. 

The beach at Siboney was furious with traffic, even as 
had been the beach at Daiquiri. Launches shouted, jack-tars 
prodded with their boathooks, andloadofmen followedloadof 
men. Straight, parade-like, on the shore stood a trumpeter 
playing familiar calls to the troop-horses who swam toward 
him eagerly through the salt seas. Crowding closely into the 
cove were transports of all sizes and ages. To the left and to 
the right of the little landing-beach green hills shot upward 
like the wings in a theatre. They were scarred here and there 
with blockhouses and rifle-pits. Up one hill a regiment was 
crawling, seemingly inch by inch. Shackles and Little Nell 
walked among palms and scrubby bushes, near pools, over 
spaces of sand holding little monuments of biscuit-boxes, 
ammunition-boxes, and supplies of all kinds. Some regiment 
was just collecting itself from the ships, and the men made 
great patches of blue on the brown sand. 

Shackles asked a question of a man accidentally: “Where’s 
that regiment going to?”’ He pointed to the force that was 
crawling up the hill. The man grinned, and said, “They’re 
going to look for a fight!” 

“Looking for a fight!” said Shackles and 1aHe Nell to- 
gether. They stared into each other’s eyes. Then they set 
off for the foot of the hill. The hill was long and toilsome. 
Below them spread wider and wider a vista of ships quiet 
on a grey sea; a busy black disembarkation-place; tall, still, 
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green hills; a village of well separated cottages; palms; a 
bit of road; soldiers marching. They passed vacant Spanish 
trenches; little twelve-foot blockhouses. Soon they were ona 
fineupland near thesea. The path, under ordinary conditions, 
must have been a beautiful wooded way: It wound in the 
shade of thickets of fine trees, then through rank growths 
of bushes with revealed and fantastic roots, then through a 
grassy space which had all the beauty of a neglected orchard. 
But always fromi under their feet scuttled noisy land-crabs, 
demons to the nerves, which in some way possessed a sem- 
blance of moon-like faces upon their blue or red bodies, and 
these faces were turned with expressions of deepest horror 
upon Shackles and Little Nell as they sped to overtake the 
pugnacious regiment. The route was paved with coats, hats, 
tent- and blanket-rolls, ration-tins, haversacks—everything 
but ammunition-belts, rifles, and canteens. 

They heard a dull noise of voices in front of them—men 
talking tooloud for the etiquette of the forest—and presently 
they came upon two or three soldiers lying by the roadside, 
flame-faced, utterly spent from the hurried march in the heat. 
One man came limping back along the path. He looked to 
them anxiously for sympathy and comprehension. “Hurt m’ 
knee. I swear I couldn’t keep up with th’ boys. I had to 
leave ’m. Wasn’t that tough luck?” His collar rolled away 
froma red, muscular neck, and his bare forearms were better 
than stanchions. Yet he was almost babyishly tearful in his 
attempt to make the two correspondents feel that he had 
not turned back because he was afraid. They gave him scant 
courtesy, tinctured with one drop of sympathetic yet cynical 
understanding. Soon they overtook the hospital squad; men 
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addressing chaste language to some pack-mules; a talkative 
sergeant; two amiable, cool-eyed young surgeons. Soon they 
wereamid therear troopsofthedismounted volunteercavalry 
regiment which was moving to attack. The men strode easily 
along, arguing one to another on ulterior matters. If they 
were going into battle, they either did not know it or they 
concealed it well. They were more like men going into a bar 
at one o’clock in the morning. Their laughter rang through 
the Cuban woods. And in the meantime, soft, mellow, sweet, 
sang the voice of the Cuban wood-dove, the Spanish guerilla 
calling to his mate—forest music; on the flanks, deep back 
on both flanks, the adorable wood-dove, singing only of 
love. Some of the advancing Americans said it was beautiful. 
It was beautiful. The Spanish guerilla calling to his mate. 
What could be more beautiful? 

Shacklesand Little Nellrushed precariously through waist- 
high bushes until they reached the centre of the single-filed 
regiment. The firing then broke out in front. All the woods 
set up a hot sputtering; the bullets sped along the path and 
across it from both sides. The thickets presented nothing 
but dense masses of light green foliage, out of which these 
swift steel things were born supernaturally. 

It was a volunteer regiment going into its first action, 
against an enemy of unknown force, in a country where the 
vegetation was thicker than fur on a cat. There might have 
been a dreadful mess; but in military matters the only way 
to deal with a situation of this kind is to take it frankly by 
the throat and squeeze it to death. Shackles and Little Nell 
felt the thrill of the orders. ““Come ahead, men! Keep right 
ahead, men! Come on!” The volunteer cavalry regiment, 
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with all the willingness in the world, went ahead into the 
angle of V-shaped Spanish formation. 

It seemed that every leaf had turned into a soda-bottle 
and was popping its cork. Some of the explosions seemed to 
be against the men’s very faces, others against the backs of 
their necks. ‘“Now, men! Keep goin’ ahead. Keep on goin’.” 
The forward troops were already engaged. They, at least, 
had something at which to shoot. “Now, captain, if you’re 
ready.” “Stopthatswearing there.” “Gotamatch?” “Steady, 
now, men.” 

Agateappearedina barbed-wirefence. Withinwerebillowy 
fields of long grass, dotted with palms and luxuriant mango- 
trees. It was Elysian—a place for lovers, fair as Eden in its 
radianceofsun,underitsbluesky.Onemighthaveexpected to 
see white-robed figures walking slowly in the shadows. A 
dead man, with a bloody face, lay twisted in a curious con- 
tortion at the waist. Some one was shot in the leg, his pins 
knocked cleanly from under him. 

“Keep goin’, men.” The air roared, ane the ground fled 
reelingly under their feet. Light, shadow, trees, grass. Bullets 
spat from every side. Once they were in a thicket, and the 
men, blanched and bewildered, turned one way and then 
another, not knowing which way to turn. “Keep goin’, men.” 
Soon they were in the sunlight again. They could see the 
long scant line, which was being drained man by man—one 
might say drop by drop. The musketry rolled forth in great 
full measure from the magazine carbines. “Keep goin’, men.” 
“Christ, I’m shot!” ““They’re flankin’ us, sir.” “We're bein’ 
fired into by our own crowd, sir.” “Keep goin’, men.” A low 
ridge before them was a bottling establishment blowing up 
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in detail. From the right—it seemed at that time to be the 
far right—they could hear steady, crashing volleys—the 
United States regulars in action. 

Then suddenly—to use a phrase of the street—the whole 
bottom of the thing fell out. It wassuddenly and mysteriously 
ended. The Spaniards had run away, and some of the regulars 
were chasing them. It was a victory. 

When the wounded men dropped in the tall grass they 
quite disappeared, as if they had sunk in water. Little Nell 
andShackles were walking along through thefields, disputing. 

“Well, damn it, man!” cried Shackles, “we must get a list 
of the killed and wounded.” 

“That is not nearly so important,” quoth little Nell, aca- 
demically, “as to get the first account to New York of the 
first action of the army in Cuba.” 

They came upon Tailor, lying with a bared torso and a 
smallredholethroughhisleftlung. He wascalm, butevidently 
out of temper. “Good God, Tailor!” they cried, dropping to 
their knees like two pagans; “are you hurt, old boy?” 

“Hurt?” hesaid gently. “No, ’tis not so deep asa well norso 
wide as a church-door, but ’tis enough, d’ you see? You 
understand, do you? Idiots!” 

Then he became very official. ‘Shackles, feeland see what’s 
under my leg. It’s a small stone, or a burr, or something. 
Don’t be clumsy now! Be careful! Be careful!” Then he said, 
angrily, “Oh, you didn’t find it at all. Damn it!” 

In reality there was nothing there, and so Shackles could 
not have removed it. “Sorry, old boy,” he said, meekly. 

“Well, you may observe that I can’t stay here more thana 
year, said Tailor, withsomeoratory, ‘‘andthehospital people 
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have their own work in hand. It behoves you, Nell, to fly to 
Siboney, arrest a dispatch-boat, get a cot and some other 
things, and some minions to carry me. If I get once down 
to the base I’m all right, but if I stay here I’m dead. Mean- 
time Shackles can stay here and try to look as if he liked it.” 

There was no disobeying the man. Lying there with a 
little red hole in his left lung, he dominated them through 
his helplessness, and through their fear that if they angered 
him he would move and—bleed. 

“Well?” said Little Nell. 

“Yes,” said Shackles, nodding. 

Little Nell departed. 

“That blanket you lent me,” Tailor called after him, “is 
back there somewhere with Point.” | 

Little Nell noted that many of themen whowere wandering 
among the wounded seemed so spent with the toil and ex- 
citement of their first action that they could hardly drag 
one leg after the other. He found himself suddenly in the 
same condition. His face, his neck, even his mouth, felt dry 
as sun-baked bricks, and his legs were foreign to him. But he 
swung desperately into his five-mile task. On the way he 
passedmany things: bleedingmencarried bycomrades;others 
making their way grimly, with encrimsoned arms; then the 
little settlement of the hospital squad; men on the ground 
everywhere, many in the path; one young captain dying, 
with great gasps, his body pale blue, and glistening, like the 
inside of a rabbit’s skin. But the voice of the Cuban wood- 
dove, soft, mellow, sweet, singing only of love, was no longer 
heard from the wealth of foliage. 

Presently the hurrying correspondent met another regi- 
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ment coming to assist—a line of a thousand men in single 
file through the jungle. “Well, how is it going, old man?” 
“How is it coming on?” “Are we doin’’em?” Then, after an 
interval, came other regiments, moving out. He had to take 
to the bush to let these long lines pass him, and he was de- 
layed, and had to flounder amid brambles. But at last, like a 
successful pilgrim, he arrived at the brow of the great hill 
overlooking Siboney. Hispractised eyescanned thefine broad 
brow of the sea with its clustering ships, but he saw thereon 
no Eclipse dispatch-boats. He zigzagged heavily down the 
hill, and arrived finally amid the dust and outcries of the 
base. He seemed to ask a thousand men if they had seen an 
Eclipse boat on the water, or an Eclipse correspondent on 
the shore. They all answered, “No.” 

He was like a poverty-stricken and unknown suppliant 
at a foreign Court. Even his plea got only ill hearings. He 
had expected the news of the serious wounding of Tailor to 
appal theother correspondents, but they took it quite calmly. 
It was as if their sense of an impending great battle between 
two large armies had quite got them out of focus for these 
minor tragedies. Tailor was hurt—yes? They looked at Little 
Nell, dazed. How curious that Tailor should be almost the 
first—how very curious—yes. But, as far as arousing them to 
any enthusiasm of active pity, it seemed impossible. He was 
lying up therein the grass, was he? Too bad, too bad, too bad! 

Little Nell went alone and lay down in the sand with his 
back against a rock. Tailor was prostrate up there in the 
grass. Never mind. Nothing was to be done. The whole situa- 
tion was too colossal. Then into his zone came Walkley the 
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“Walkley!” yelled Little Nell. Walkley came quickly, and 
Little Nell lay weakly against his rock and talked. In thirty 
seconds Walkley understood everything, had hurled a drink 
of whisky into Little Nell, had admonished him to lie quiet, 
and had gone to organize and manipulate. When he returned 
he was a trifle dubious and backward. Behind him was a 
singular squad of volunteers from the 4do/phus, carrying 
among them a wire-woven bed. 

“Look here, Nell!” said Walkley, in bashful accents; “I’ve 
collected a battalion here which is willing to go bring Tailor; 
but—they say—you—can’t you show them where he is?” 

“Yes,” said Little Nell, arising. 


When the party arrived at Siboney, and deposited Tailor 
in the best place, Walkley had found a house and stocked it 
with canned soups. Therein Shackles and Little Nell revelled 
for a time, and then rolled on the floor in their blankets. 
Little Nell tossed a great deal. “Oh, I’m so tired. Good God, 
I’m tired. ’'m—tired.” 

In the morning a voice aroused them. It was a swollen, 
important, circus voice saying, ‘“Where is Mr. Nell? I wish 
to see him immediately.” 

“Here I am, Rogers,” cried Little Nell. 

“Oh, Nell,” said Rogers, “‘here’s a dispatch to me which I 
thought you had better read.” 

Little Nell took the dispatch. It was: “Tell Nell can’t 
understand his inaction; tell him come home first steamer 
from Port Antonio, Jamaica.” 
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Shackles had come down from the bridge of the Adolphus 
and flung thiscommandat three fellow correspondents whoin 
the galley were busy with pencils trying to write something 
exciting and interesting from four days’ quiet cruising. They 
looked up casually.“‘What for?” They did notintend to arouse 
for nothing. Ever since Shackles had heard the men of the 
navy directing each other to stand by for this thing and 
that thing, he had used the two words as his pet phrase and 
was continually telling his friends to stand by. Sometimes its 
portentous and emphatic reiteration became highly exasper- 
ating,andmenwereapttoretortsharply. “Well, lamstanding 
by, ain’t I?”’ On this occasion they detected that he was serious. 
“Well, what for?” they repeated. In his answer Shackles 
was reproachful as well as impressive. “Stand by? Stand by 
for a Spanish gunboat. A Spanish gunboat in chase! Stand 
by for two Spanish gunboats—4oth of them in chase!” 

The others looked at him for a brief space and were almost 
certain that they saw truth written upon his countenance. 
Whereupon they tumbled out of the galley and galloped up 
to the bridge. The cook, with a mere inkling of tragedy, 
was now out on deck bawling, “What’s the matter? What’s 
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the matter? What’s the matter?” Aft, the grimy head of a 
stoker was thrust suddenly up through the deck, so to speak. 
The eyes flashed in a quick look astern, and then the head 
vanished. The correspondents were scrambling on the bridge. 
“‘Where’s my glasses, damn it? Here—let me take a look. 
Are they Spaniards, Captain? Are you sure?” 

The skipper of the 4dolphus was at the wheel. The pilot- 
house was so arranged that he could not see astern without 
hanging forth from one of the side windows, but apparently 
he had made early investigation. He did not reply at once. 
At sea, he never replied at once to questions. At the very 
first, Shackles had discovered the merits of this deliberate 
manner and had taken delight in it. He invariably detailed 
his talk with the captain to the other correspondents. ““Look 
here. I’ve just been to see the skipper. I said: ‘I would like 
to put into CapeHaytien.’ Then he took alittle think. Finally 
he said: ‘All right.’ Then I said: ‘I suppose we’ll need to 
take on more coal there?’ He took another little think. I 
said: ‘Ever ran into that port before? He took another little 
think. Finally he said: ‘Yes.’ I said: “Have a cigar?’ He took 
another little think. See? There’s where I fooled ’im sg 

While the correspondents spun the hurried questions at 
him, the captain of the 4dolphus stood with his brown handson 
the wheel and his cold glance aligned:straight over the bow 
of his ship. 7 

“Are they Spanish gunboats, Captain ?Are they, Captain?” 

After a profound pause, he said: “Yes.”’ The four corre- 
spondents hastily and in perfect time presented their backs 
to him and fastened their gaze on the pursuing foe. They 
saw a dull grey curve of sea going to the feet of the high 
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green-and-blue coast-line of north-eastern Cuba, and on this 
sea were two miniature ships with clouds of iron-coloured 
smoke pouring from their funnels. 

One of the correspondentsstrolled elaborately to the pilot- 
house. ““Aw—Captain,” he drawled, “do you think they can 
catch us?” 

The captain’s glance was still aligned over the bow of his 
ship. Ultimately he answered: “I don’t know.” 

From the top of the little 4dolphus’s stack, thick dark 
smoke swept level for a few yards and then went rolling to 
leeward in great hot obscuring clouds. From time to time 
the grimy head was thrust through the deck, the eyes took 
the quick look astern, and then the head vanished. The cook 
was trying to get somebody to listen to him. “Well, you 
know, damn it all, it won’t be no fun to be ketched by them 
Spaniards. Be Gawd, it won’t. Look here, what do you think 
they'll do to us, hey? Say, I don’t like this, you know. ’'m 
damned if I do.” The sea, cut by the hurried bow of the 
Adolphus, flung its waters astern in the formation of a wide 
angle, and the lines of the angle ruffled and hissed as they 
fled, while the thumping screw tormented the water at the 
stern. The frame of the steamer underwent regular convul- 
sions as in the strenuous sobbing of a child. 

The mate was standing near the pilot-house. Without 
looking at him, the captain spoke his name. “Ed!” 

“Yes, sir,” cried the mate with alacrity. 

The captain reflected for a moment. Then he said: “Are 
they gainin’ on us?” 

The mate took another anxioussurvey of the race. ‘““No-o— 


yes, I think they are—a little.” 
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After a pause the captain said: “Tell the chief to shake 
her up more.” 

The mate, glad of an occupation in these tense minutes, 
flew down to the engine-room door. “Skipper says shake ’er 
up more!” he bawled. The head of the chief engineer ap- 
peared, a grizzly head now wet with oil and sweat. “What?” 
he shouted angrily. It was as if he had been propelling the 
ship with his own arms. Now he was told that his best was 
not good enough. “What? shake er up more? Why, she can’t 
carry another pound, I tell you! Notanotherounce! We Sg 
Suddenly he ran forward and climbed to the bridge. ““Cap- 
tain,” he cried in the loud, harsh voice of one who lived usu- 
ally amid the thunder of machinery, “she can’t do it, sir! 
Be Gawd, she can’t! She’s turning over now faster than she 
ever did in her life, and we’ll all blow to hell i 

The low-toned, impassive voice of the captain suddenly 
checked the chief’s clamour. “T’ll blow herup,” hesaid, “but I 
won’t git ketched if I kin help it.” Even then the listening 
correspondents found a second in which to marvel that the 
captain had actually explained his point of view to another 
human being. 

The engineer stood blank. Then suddenly he cried: “‘All 
right, sir!’ He threw a hurried look of despair at the corre- 
spondents, the deck of the 4do/phus, the pursuing enemy, 
Cuba, the sky and the sea; he vanished in the direction of 
his post. 

A correspondent was suddenly re-gifted with the power 
of prolonged speech. “Well, you see, the game is up, damn it. 
See? We can’t get out of it. The skipper will blow up the 
whole bunch before he’ll let his ship be taken, and the Spaniards 
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are gaining. Well, that’s what comes from going to war in an 
eight-knot tub.” He bitterly accused himself, the others, 
and the dark, sightless, indifferent world. 

This certainty of coming evil affected each one differently. 
One was made garrulous; one kept absent-mindedly snapping 
his fingers and gazing at the sea; another stepped nervously 
to and fro, looking everywhere as if for employment for his 
mind. As for Shackles, he was silent and smiling, but it was a 
new smile that caused the lines about his mouth to betray 
quivering weakness. And each man looked at the others to 
discover their degree of fear and did his best to conceal his 
own, holding his crackling nerves with all his strength. 

As the Adolphus rushed on, the sun suddenly emerged 
from behind grey clouds, and its rays dealt titanic blows, so 
that in a few minutes the sea was a glowing blue plain with 
the golden shine dancing at the tips of the waves. The coast 
of Cuba glowed with light. The pursuers displayed detail 
after detail in the new atmosphere. The voice of the cook 
was heard in high vexation. “Am I to git dinner as usual? 
How do I know? Nobody tells me what to do. Am I to git 
dinner as usual?” 

The mate answered ferociously. “Of course you are! What 
do you s’pose? Ain’t you the cook, you damn fool?” 

The cook retorted in a mutinous scream. “Well, how would 
I know? If this ship is goin’ to blow up——”’ 


I 


THE caprTain called from the pilot-house. “Mr. Shackles! 
Oh, Mr. Shackles!’ The correspondent moved hastily to a 
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window. “What is it, Captain?” The skipper of the Adolphus 
raised a battered finger and pointed over the bows. “See’er?” 
he asked, laconic but quietly jubilant. Another steamer was 
smoking at full speed over the sunlit seas. A great billow of 
pure white was on her bows. “Great Scott!” cried Shackles. 
“Another Spaniard?” 

“No,” said*the captain, “that there is a United States 
cruiser!” 

“What?” Shackles was dumbfounded into muscular pa- 
ralysis. “No! Are you sure?” 

The captain nodded. “Sure; take the glass. See her ensign? 
Two funnels, two masts with fighting tops. She ought to be 
the Chancellorville.” 

Shackles choked. ‘“‘Well, I’m blowed!” 

“Ed!” said the captain. 

“Yessir!” 

“Tell the chief there is no hurry.” 

Shackles suddenly bethought him of his companions. He 
dashed to them and was full of quick scorn of their gloomy 
faces. “Hi, braceup there! Are you blind? Can’t yousee her?” 

“See what?” 

“Why, theChancellorville,youblindmice!’ roaredShackles. 
“See er? Seesersisee (ere | 

The others sprang, saw, and collapsed. Shackles was a 
madman for the purpose of distributing the news. “Cook!” 
he shrieked. ““Don’t you see ’er; cook? Good Gawd, man, 
don’t you see ’er?” He ran to the lower deck and howled his 
information everywhere. Suddenly the whole ship smiled. 
Men clapped each other on the shoulder and joyously shouted. 
The captain thrust his head from the pilot-house to look 
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back at the Spanish ships. Then he looked at the American 
cruiser. “Now, we'll see,” he said grimly and vindictively 
to the mate. “Guess somebody else will do some tunning,” 
the mate chuckled. 

The two gunboats were still headed hard for the Adolphus, 
and she kept on her way. The American cruiser was coming 
swiftly. “It’s the Chancellorville!’’ cried Shackles. “I know 
her! We'll see a fight at sea, my boys! A fight at sea!” The 
enthusiastic correspondents pranced in Indian revels. 

The Chancellorville—2o00 tons, 18.6 knots, ten five-inch 
guns—cameon tempestuously, sheering the water high with 
her sharp bow. From her funnels the smoke raced away in 
driven sheets. She loomed with extraordinary rapidity like 
a ship bulging and growing out of the sea. She swept by the 
Adolphus so close that one could have thrown a walnut on 
board. She was a glistening grey apparition with a blood- 
red waterline, with brown gun-muzzles and white-clothed 
motionless jack-tars; and in her rush she was silent, deadly 
silent. Probably there entered the mind of every man on 
board the Adolphus a feeling almost of idolatry for this living 
thing, stern but, to their thought, incomparably beautiful. 
They would have cheered but that each man seemed to feel 
that a cheer would be too puny a tribute. 

It was at first as if she did not see the 4do/phus. She was 
going to pass without heeding this little vagabond of the 
high seas. But suddenly a megaphone gaped over the rail of 
her bridge, and a voice was heard measuredly, calmly in- 
toning. “Hello—there! Keep—well—to—the—north’ard— 
and—out of my—way—and I’|—go—in—and—see—what 
—those—people—want——” Then nothing was heard but 
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the swirl of water. Ina moment the 4dolphus was looking ata 
high grey stern. On the quarter-deck, sailors were poised 
about the breach of the after pivot-gun. 

The correspondents were revelling. “Captain,” yelled 
Shackles, “‘we can’t miss this! We must see it!’ But the 
skipper had already flung over the wheel. “Sure,” heanswered 
almost at once. “We can’t miss it.” 

The cook was arrogantly, grossly triumphant. His voice 
rang along the deck. “There, now! How will the Spinachers 
like that? Now, it’s our turn! We’ve been doin’ the runnin’ 
away, but now we'll do the chasin’!’ Apparently feeling 
some twinge of nerves from the former strain, he suddenly 
demanded: “‘Say, who’s got any whisky? I’m near dead for 
a drink.” 

When the 4do/phus came about, she laid her course for a 
position tothenorthward ofacoming battle, but thesituation 
suddenly became complicated. When the Spanish ships dis- 
covered the identity of the ship that was steaming toward 
them, they did not hesitate over their plan of action. With 
one accord they turned and ran for port. Laughter arose 
from the 4dolphus.The captain broke hisorders, and, instead 
of keeping to the northward, he headed in the wake of the 
impetuous Chancellorville. The correspondents crowded on 
the bow. BS: 

The Spaniards when their broadsides became visible were 
seen to be ships of no importance, mere little gunboats for 
work in the shallows in back of the reefs, and it was certainly 
discreet to refuse encounter with the five-inch guns of the 
Chancellorville. But the joyful Adolphus took no account of 
this discretion. The pursuit of the Spaniards had been so 
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ferocious that the quick change toheels-over-head flightfilled 
that corner of the mind which is devoted to the spirit of 
revenge. It was this that moved Shackles to yell taunts futilely 
at the far-away ships. “Well, how do you like it, eh? How 
do you like it?” The Adolphus was drinking compensation 
for her previous agony. 

The mountains of the shore now shadowed high into the 
sky, and the square white houses of a town could be seen 
near a vague cleft which seemed to mark the entrance to a 
port. The gunboats were now near to it. 

Suddenly white smoke streamed from the bow of the Chan- 
cellorville anddevelopedswiftly intoagreat bulb which drifted 
in fragments down the wind. Presently the deep-throated 
boom of the gun came to the ears on board the Adolphus. 
The shot kicked up a high jet of water into the air astern of 
the last gunboat. The black smoke from the funnels of the 
cruiser made her look like a collier on fire, and in her des- 
peration she tried many more long shots, but presently the 
Adolphus, murmuring disappointment, saw the Chancellor- 
ville sheer from the chase. 

In time they came up with her; and she was an indignant 
ship. Gloom and wrath was on the forecastle, and wrath and 
gloom was on the quarter-deck. A sad voice from the bridge 
said: “Just missed ’em.”’ Shackles gained permission to board 
the cruiser, and in the cabin he talked to Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Surrey, tall, bald-headed, and angry. “Shoals,” said 
the captain of the Chancellorville. “I can’t go any nearer, 
and those gunboats could steam along a stone sidewalk if 
only it was wet.” Then his bright eyes became brighter. “I 
tellyouwhat!TheChicken, the Holy Moses,andthe Mongolian 
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are on station off Nuevitas. If you will do me a favour— 
why, to-morrow I will give those people a game!” 


Ill 


Tue Chancellorville lay all night watching off the port of the 
two gunboats. Soon after daylight, the lookout descried three 
smokes to the westward, and they were later made out to be 
the Chicken, the Holy Moses, and the Adolphus, the latter 
tagging hurriedly after the United States vessels. 

The Chicken had been a harbour tug, but she was now the 
U.S.S. Chicken, by your leave. She carried a six-pounder 
forward and a six-pounder aft, and her main point was her 
conspicuous vulnerability. The Holy Moses had been the 
private yacht of a Philadelphia millionaire. She carried six 
six-pounders, and her main point was the chaste beauty of 
the officers’ quarters. 

Onthe bridgeofthe Chancellorville,Lieutenant-Commander 
Surrey surveyed his squadron with considerable satisfac- 
tion. Presently hesignalled tothe lieutenant who commanded 
the Holy Moses and to the boatswain who commanded the 
Chicken to come aboard the flagship. This was all very well 
for the captain of the yacht, but it was not so easy for the 
captain of the tugboat, who had two heavy lifeboats swung 
fifteen feet above the water. He had been accustomed to 
talking with senior officers from his own pilot-house through 
the intercession of the blessed megaphone. However, he got a 
lifeboat overside and was pulled to the Chancellorville by 
three men—which cut his crew almost into halves. 

In the cabin of the Chancellorville, Surrey disclosed to his 
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two captains his desires concerning the Spanish gunboats, 
and they were glad for being ordered down from the Nuevitas 
station, where life was very dull. He also announced that 
there was a shore battery, containing, he believed, four field- 
guns—three-point-two’s. His draught—he spoke of it as his 
draught—would enable him to go in close enough to engage 
the battery at moderate range, but he pointed out that the 
main’parts of the attempt to destroy the Spanish gunboats 
must beleft to the Holy Moses and the Chicken. His business, he 
thought, could only be to keep the air so singing about the 
earsof the battery that the menat theguns would beunable to 
take an interest in the dash of the smaller American craft 
into the bay. 

The officers spoke in their turns. The captain of the Chicken 
announced that he saw no difficulties. The squadron would 
follow the senior officer in line ahead, the S.O. would engage 
the batteries as soon as possible, she would turn to star- 
board when the depth of water forced her to do so, and the 
Holy Moses and the Chicken would run past her into the 
bay and fight the Spanish ships wherever they were to be 
found. The captain of the Holy Moses after some moments of 
dignified thought said that he had no suggestions to make 
that would better this plan. 

Surrey pressed an electric bell; a marine orderly appeared; 
he was sent with a message. The message brought the navi- 
gating officer of the Chancellorville to the cabin, and the four 
men nosed over a chart. 

Intheend Surrey declared thathehadmadeuphismind,and 
the juniors remained in expectant silence for three minutes 


while he stared at the bulkhead. Then he said that the plan 
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of the Chicken’s captain seemed to him correct in the main. 
Hewould makeonechange. Itwasthatheshouldfirststeamin 
and engage the battery and the other vessels should remain 
in their present positions until he signalled them to run into 
the bay. If the squadron steamed ahead in line, the battery 
could, if it chose, divide its fire between the cruiser and the 
gunboats constituting the more important attack. He had 
no doubt, he said, that he could soon silence the battery by 
tumbling the earth-works on to the guns and driving away 
the men, even if he did not succeed in hitting the pieces. Of 
course he had no doubt of being able to silence the battery 
in twenty minutes. Then he would signal for the Holy Moses 
and the Chicken to make their rush, and of course he would 
support them with his fire as much as conditions enabled 
him. He arose then, indicating that the conference was at 
an end. In the few moments more that all four men remained 
in the cabin, the talk changed its character completely. It 
was now unofficial, and the sharp badinage concealed furtive 
affections, Academy friendships, the feelings of old-time ship- 
mates hiding everything under a veil of jokes. “Well, good 
luck to you, old boy! Don’t get that valuable packet of yours 
sunk under you. Think how it would weaken the navy. Would 
you mind buying me three pairs of pajamas in the town 
yonder? If your engines get disabled, tote her under your 
arm. You can do it. Good-bye, oldsman; don’t forget to 
come out all right is 

When the captains of the Holy Moses and the Chicken 
emerged from the cabin, they strode the deck with a new 
step. They were proud men. The marine on duty above their 
boats looked at them curiously and with awe. He detected 
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something which meant action, conflict. The boats’ crews 
saw it also. As they pulled their steady stroke, they studied 
fleetingly the face of the officer in the stern sheets. In both 
cases they perceived a glad man and yet a man filled with a 
profound consideration of the future. 


IV 


A BIRD-LIKE WHISTLE stirred the decks of the Chancellorville. 
It was followed by the hoarse bellowing of the boatswain’s 
mate. As the cruiser turned her bow toward the shore, she 
happened to steam near the Adolphus. The usual calm voice 
hailed the dispatch-boat. ““Keep—that—gauze under-shirt 
of yours—well—out of the—line of fire.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

The cruiser then moved slowly toward the shore, watched 
by every eye in the smaller American vessels. She was deliberate 
and steady, and this was reasonableeven totheimpatience of 
the other craft, because the wooded shore was likely to sud- 
denly develop new factors. Slowly sheswung tostarboard;smoke 
belched over her, and the roar of agun came along the water. 

The battery was indicated by a long thin streak of yellow 
earth. The first shot went high, ploughing the chaparral on 
the hillside. The Chancellorville wore an air for a moment of 
being deep in meditation. She flung another shell, which 
landed squarely on theearth-work, makinga great duncloud. 
Before the smoke had settled, there was a crimson flash from 
the battery. To the watchers at sea, it was smaller than a 
needle. The shot made a geyser of crystal water, four hundred 
yards from the Chancellorville. 
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The cruiser, having made up her mind, suddenly went at 
the battery, hammerand tongs.Shemovedtoand frocasually, 
but the thunder of her guns was gruff and angry. Sometimes 
she was quite hidden in her own smoke, but with exceeding 
regularity the earth of the battery spirted into the air. The 
Spanish shells, for the most part, went high and wide of the 
cruiser, jetting the water far away. 

Once a Spanish gunner took a festive side-show chance at 
the waiting group of the three nondescripts. It went like a 
flashoverthe 4do/phus, singinga wistfulmetailicnote. Where- 
upon the Adolphus broke hurriedly for the open sea, and 
men on the Holy Moses and the Chicken laughed hoarsely 
and cruelly. The correspondents had been standing excitedly 
on top of the pilot-house, but at the passing of the shell 
they promptly eliminated themselves by dropping with a 
thud to the deck below. The cook again was giving tongue. 
“Oh, say, this won’t do! I’m damned if it will! We ain’t no 
armoured cruiser, you know. If one of them shells hits us— 
well, we finish right there. "Tain’t like asifit was our business, 
foolin’ round within the range of them guns. There’s no sense 
in it. Them other fellows don’t seem to mind it, but it’s 
their business. If it’s your business, you go ahead and do it, 
but if it ain’t, you—look at that, would you!” 

The Chancellorville had sent up a spread of flags, and the 
Holy Moses and the Chicken were steaming in. 


Vv 


Tuey on the Chancellorville sometimes could see into the 
bay, and they perceived the enemy’s gunboats moving out 
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as if to give battle. Surrey feared that this impulse would 
notendureor thatit wassomemerepretence for theedification 
of the townspeople and the garrison, so he hastily signalled 
the Holy Moses and the Chicken to go in. Thankful for small 
favours, they came on like charging bantams. The battery 
had ceased firing. As the two auxiliaries passed under the 
stern of the cruiser, the megaphone hailed them. “You— 
will—see—the—en-e-my—soon—as—you—round—the— 
point. A—fine—chance. Good—luck.” 

Asamatter of fact, the Spanish gunboats had not been in- 
formed of the presence of the Holy Moses and the Chicken off 
the bar, and they were just blustering down the bay over the 
protective shoals to make it appear that they scorned the 
Chancellorville. But suddenly, from around the point, there 
burst into view a steam yacht, closely followed by a harbour 
tug. The gunboats took one swift look at this horrible sight 
and fled screaming. 

Lieutenant Reigate, commanding the Holy Moses, had 
under his feet a craft that was capable of some speed, al- 
though before a solemn tribunal one would have to admit 
that she conscientiously belied almost everything that the 
contractors had said of her originally. Boatswain Pent, com- 
manding the Chicken, wasin possession of anutterly different 
kind. The Holy Moses wasan antelope; the Chicken wasaman 
who could carry a piano on his back. In this race Pent had 
the mortification of seeing his vessel outstripped badly. 

The entrance of the two American craft had had a curious 
effect upon the shores of the bay. Apparently every one had 
sleptin theassurance that the Chancellorville could not cross 
the bar, and that the Chancellorville was the only hostile 
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ship. Consequently, the appearance of the Holy Moses and 
the Chicken created a curious and complete emotion. Reigate, 
on the bridge of the Holy Moses, laughed when he heard the 
bugles shrilling and saw through his glasses the wee figures 
of men running hither and thither on the shore. It was the 
panic of the china when the bull entered the shop. The whole 
bay was bright with sun. Every detail of the shore was plain. 
From a brown hut abeam of the Holy Moses, some little 
men ran out waving their arms and turning their tiny faces 
to look at the enemy. Directly ahead, some four miles, ap- 
peared the scattered white houses of a town with a wharf 
and some schooners in front of it. The gunboats were making 
for the town. There wasastone forton the hillovershadowing, 
but Reigate conjectured that there was no artillery in it. 

There was a sense of something intimate and impudent 
in the minds of the Americans. It was like climbing over a 
wall and fighting a man in his own garden. It was not that 
they could be in any wise shaken in their resolve; it was 
simply that the overwhelmingly Spanish aspect of things 
made them feellikegruffintruders. Likemany of the emotions 
of war-time, this emotion had nothing at all to do with war. 

Reigate’s only commissioned subordinate called up from 
the bow gun: “May I open fire, sir? I think I can fetch that 
last one.” 

“Yes.” Immediately the six-pounder crashed, and in the 
air was the spinning-wire noise of the flying shot. It struck 
so close to the last gunboat that it appeared that the spray 
went aboard. The swift-handed men at the gun spoke of it. 
“Gave ’m a bath that time anyhow. First one they’ve ever 
had. Dry ’em off this time, Jim.” The young ensign said: 
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“Steady.”’And so the Holy Moses raced in, firing, until the 
whole town, fort, water-front, and shipping were as plain as if 
they had been done on paper by a mechanical draughts- 
man. The gunboats were trying to hide in the bosom of the 
town. One was frantically tying up to the wharf and the 
other was anchoring within a hundred yards of the shore. 
TheSpanish infantry, of course, had dug trenches along the 
beach, and suddenly the air over the Ho/y Moses sang with 
bullets. The shore-line thrummed with musketry: Also some 
antique shells screamed. 


VI 


Tue Chicken was doing her best. Pent’s posture at the wheel 
seemed to indicate that her best was about thirty-four knots. 
In his eagerness he was braced as if he alone was taking ina 
10,000-ton battleship through Hell Gate. 

But the Chicken was not too far in the rear, and Pent 
could see clearly that he was to have no minor part to play. 
Some of the antique shells had struck the Ho/y Moses, and 
he could see the escaped steam shooting up from her. She 
lay close inshore and was lashing out with four six-pounders 
as if this was the last opportunity she would havetofirethem. 
Shehad made the Spanish gunboats very sick. A solitary gun 
on the one moored to the wharf was from time to time firing 
wildly; otherwise the gunboats were silent. But the beach in 
front of the town was a line of fire. The Chicken headed for 
the Holy Moses, and as soon as possible the six-pounder in 
her bow began to crack at the gunboat moored to the wharf. 

In the meantime, the Chancellorville prowled off the bar, 
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listening to the firing, anxious, acutely anxious, and feeling 
her impotency in every inch of her smart steel frame. And 
in the meantime, the 4do/phus squatted on the waves and 
brazenly waited for news. One could thoughtfully count the 
seconds and reckon that, in this second and that second, a 
man had died—if one chose. But no one did it. Undoubtedly, 
the spirit was that the flag should come away with honour, 
honour complete, perfect, leaving no loose unfinished end 
over which the Spaniards could erect a monument of satis- 
faction, glorification. The distant guns boomed to the ears 
of the silent blue-jackets at their stations on the cruiser. 

The Chicken steamed up to the Ho/y Moses and took into 
her nostrils the odour of steam, gunpowder, and burnt things. 
Rifle-bullets simply streamed over them both. In the merest 
flash of time, Pent took into his remembrance the body of 
a dead quartermaster on the bridge of his consort. The two 
megaphones uplifted together, but Pent’s eager voice cried 
out first. 

“Are you injured, sir?” 

“No, not completely. My engines can get me out after— 
after we have sunk those gunboats.” The voice had been 
utterly conventional but it changed to sharpness. “Go in 
and sink that gunboat at anchor.” - 

As the Chicken rounded the Ho/y Moses andstartedinshore,a 
mancalledtohim from thedepthsoffinished disgust. “They’re 
takin’ to their boats, sir.” Pent looked and saw the men of 
the anchored gunboat lower their boats and pull like mad 
for shore. 

TheChicken, assisted by the Holy Moses, beganamethodical 
killing of the anchored gunboat. The Spanish infantry on 
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shore fired frenziedly at the Chicken. Pent, giving the wheel 
to a waiting sailor, stepped out to a point where he could 
see the men at the guns. One bullet spanged past him and 
into the pilot-house. He ducked his head into the window. 
“That hit you, Murry?” he inquired with interest. 

“No, sir,” cheerfully responded the man at the wheel. 

Pent became very busy superintending the fire of his ab- 
surd battery. The anchored gunboat simply would not sink. 
It evinced that unnatural stubbornness which is sometimes 
displayed by inanimate objects. The gunboat at the wharf 
had sunk as if she had been scuttled, but this riddled thing 
at anchor would not even take fire. Pent began to grow flur- 
ried—privately. He could not stay there forever. Why didn’t 
the damned gunboat admit its destruction? Why: 

He was at the forward gun when one of his engine-room 
force came to him and, after saluting, said serenely: ‘“The 
men at the after gun are all down, sir.” 

It was one of those curious lifts which an enlisted man, 
without in any way knowing it, can give his officer. The 
impudenttranquillityofthemanatonceset Penttorights,and 
the stoker departed admiring the extraordinary coolness of 
his captain. 

The next few moments contained little but heat, an odour, 
applied mechanics, and an expectation of death. Pent de- 
veloped a fervid and amazed appreciation of the men, his 
men, men he knew very well, but strange men. What ex- 
plained them? He was doing his best because he was captain of 
the Chicken, and he lived or died by the Chicken. But what 
could move these men to watch his eye in bright anticipa- 
tionof hisordersand then obey them with enthusiastic rapid- 
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ity? What caused them to speak of the action as some kind of 
joke—particularly when they knew he could overhear them? 
What manner of men? And he anointed them secretly with 
his fullest affection. 

PerhapsPentdidnotthinkallthisduringthebattle. Perhaps 
he thought it so soon after the battle that his full mind be- 
came confused as to the time. At any rate, it stands as an 
expression of his feeling. 

The enemy had gotten a field-gun down to the shore, and 
with it they began to throw three-inch shells at the Chicken. 
In this war it was usual that the down-trodden Spaniards 
in their ignorance should use smokeless powder, while the 
Americans, by the power of the consistent, everlasting three- 
ply wire-woven double back-action imbecility of a hayseed 
government, used powder which on sea and on land cried 
their position to heaven, and accordingly good men got killed 
without reason. At first, Pent could not locate the field-gun 
at all, but as soon as he found it he ran aft with one man 
and brought the after six-pounder again into action. He paid 
little heed to the old gun-crew. One was lying on his face 
apparently dead, another was prone with a wound in the 
chest, while the third sat with his back to the deck-house 
holding a smitten arm. This last one called out huskily, “Give 
’m hell, sir.” 

The minutes of the battle were either days, years, or they 
were flashes of a second. Once Pent, looking up, was aston- 
ished to see three shell-holes in the Chicken’s funnel—made 
surreptitiously, so to speak.—“‘If we don’t silence that field- 
gun,she’llsinkus, boys.’’—Theeyesofthemansitting withhis 
back against thedeck-house were looking from out hisghastly 
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face at the new gun-crew. He spoke with the supreme laziness 
of a wounded man. “Give’m hell.””—Pent felt asudden twist 
of his shoulder. He was wounded—slightly.—The anchored 
gunboat was in flames. 


VII 


Pent took his little blood-stained tow-boat out to the Ho/y 
Moses. Theyacht was already under way forthe bayentrance. 
As they were passing out of range the Spaniards heroically 
redoubled their fire—which is their custom. Pent, moving 
busily about the decks, stopped suddenly at the door of 
the engine-room. His face was set and his eyes were steely. 
He spoke to one of the engineers. ‘During the action I saw 
you firing at the enemy with a rifle. I told you once to stop, 
and then I saw you at it again. Pegging away with a rifle is 
no part of your business. I want you to understand that 
you are in trouble.” The humbled man did not raise his 
eyes from the deck. Presently the Holy Moses displayed an 
anxiety for the Chicken’s health. 

“One killed and four wounded, sir.” 

“Have you enough men left to work your ship?” 

After deliberation, Pent answered: ‘‘No, sir.” 

“Shall I sent you assistance?” 

“No, sir. I can get to sea all right.” 

As they neared the point they were edified by the sudden 
appearance of a serio-comic ally. The Chancellorville at last 
had been unable to stand the strain, and had sent in her 
launchwithan ensign, fiveseamen,andanumberofmarksmen 
marines. She swept hot-footaround thepoint, benton terrible 
slaughter; the one-pounder of her bow presented a formidable 
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appearance. The Holy Moses and the Chicken laughed until 
they brought indignation to the brow of the young ensign. 
But he forgot it when with some of his men he boarded the 
Chicken todo what was possible for the wounded. The nearest 
surgeon was aboard the Chancellorville. There was absolute 
silence on board the cruiser as the Ho/y Moses steamed up 
to report. The blue-jackets listened with all their ears. The 
commander of the yacht spoke slowly into his megaphone: 
“We have—destroyed—the two—gunboats—sir.”’ There 
was a burst of confused cheering on the forecastle of the 
Chancellorville, but an officer’s cry quelled it. 

“Very—good. Will—you—come aboard?” 

Twocorrespondents werealready on thedeck of thecruiser. 
Before the last of the wounded were hoisted aboard the cruiser 
the Adolphus was on her way to Key West. When she arrived 
at that port of desolation Shackles fled to file the telegrams, 
and the other correspondents fled to the hotel for clothes, 
good clothes, clean clothes; and food, good food, much food; 
and drink, much drink, any kind of drink. 

Days afterward, when the officers of the noble squadron 
received the newspapers containing an account of their per- 
formance, they looked at each other somewhat dejectedly: 
“Heroic assault—grand daring of Boatswain Pent—superb 
accuracy of the Holy Moses’ fire—gallanttarsof the Chicken 
—their names should be remembered as long as America 
stands—terrible losses of the enemy——” 

When the Secretary of the Navy ultimately read the re- 
port of Commander Surrey, S. O. P., he had to prick himself 
with a dagger in order to remember that anything at all 
out of the ordinary had occurred. 
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PAL FARFARS 
Ie 


T.. moonlight was almost steady blue flame, and all this 
radiance was lavished out upon a still, lifeless wilderness of 
stunted trees and cactus-plants. The shadows lay upon the 
ground, pools of black and sharply outlined, resembling sub- 
stances, fabrics, and not shadows at all. From afar came the 
sound of thesea coughing among the hollowsin thecoral rock. 

The land was very empty; one could easily imagine that 
Cuba was a simple vast solitude; one could wonder at the 
moon taking all the trouble of this splendid illumination. 
There was no wind; nothing seemed to live. 

But in a particular large group of shadows layan outpost 
of some forty United States marines. If it had been possi- 
ble to approach them from any direction without encoun- 
tering one of their sentries, one could have gone stumbling 
among sleeping men and men who sat waiting, their blankets 
tented over their heads; one would have been in among them 
before one’s mind could have decided whether they were 
men or devils. If a marine moved, he took the care and the 
time of one who walks across a death-chamber. The lieu- 
tenant in command reached for his watch, and the nickel 
chain gave forth the faintest tinkling sound. He could see 
the glistening five or six pairs of eyes that slowly turned to 
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regard him. His sergeant lay near him, and he bent his face 
down to whisper. “Who’s on post behind the big cactus-plant?” 

“Dryden,” rejoined the sergeant just over his breath. 

After a pause the lieutenant murmured: “He’s got too 
many nerves. I shouldn’t have put him there.” The sergeant 
asked ifheshould crawl downand lookintoaffairsat Dryden’s 
post. The young officer nodded assent, and the sergeant, 
softly cocking his rifle, went away on his hands and knees. 
The lieutenant, with his back to a dwarf tree, sat watching 
the sergeant’s progress for the few moments that he could 
see him moving from one shadow to another. Afterward, the 
officer waited to hear Dryden’s quick but low-voiced chal- 
lenge, but time passed and no sound came from the direction 
of the post behind the cactus-bush. 

The sergeant, as he came nearer and nearer to this cactus- 
bush—a number of peculiarly dignified columns throwing 
shadows of inky darkness—had slowed his pace, for he did 
not wish to trifle with the feelings of the sentry, and he was 
expecting the stern hail and was ready with the immediate 
answer which turns away wrath. He was not made anxious by 
the fact that he could not yet see Dryden, for he knew that 
the man would be hidden ina way practised by sentry marines 
since the time when two men had been killed by a disease of 
excessive confidence on picket. Indeed, as the sergeant went 
still nearer he became more and more angry. Dryden was 
evidently a most proper sentry. 

Finally he arrived at a point where he could see Dryden 
seated in the shadow, staring into the bushes ahead of him, 
his rifle ready on his knee. The sergeant in his rage longed 
for the peacefulprecincts ofthe Washington MarineBarracks, 
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where there would have been no situation to prevent the 
most complete non-commissioned oratory. He felt indecent 
in his capacity of a man able to creep up to the back of aG 
Companymemberonguard duty. Nevermind;inthemorning 
back at camp 

But, suddenly, he felt afraid. There was something wrong 
with Dryden. He remembered old tales of comrades creeping 
out to find a picket, seated against a tree perhaps, upright 
enough, but stone dead. The sergeant paused and gave the 
inscrutable back of the sentry along stare. Dubious, he again 
moved forward. At three paces, he hissed like a little snake. 
Dryden did not show a sign of hearing. At last, the sergeant 
was in a position from which he was able to reach out and 
touch Dryden on the arm. Whereupon was turned to him 
the faceof amanlivid withmad fright. The sergeant grabbed 
him by the wrist and with discreet fury shook him. “Here! 
Pull yourself together!” 

Dryden paid no heed, but turned his wild face from the 
new-comertothegroundinfront.“‘Don’tyousee’em,sergeant? 
Don’t you see em?” 

“Where?” whispered the sergeant. 

“Ahead, and a little on the right flank. A reg’lar skirmish 
line. Don’t you see ’em?” 

“Naw,” whispered the sergeant. Dryden began to shake. 
He began moving one hand from his head to his knee and 
from his knee to his head rapidly, in a way that is without 
explanation. “I don’t dare fire,” he wept. “If I do they’ll see 
me, and oh, how they’ll pepper me!” 

The sergeant, lying on his belly, understood one thing. 
Dryden had gone mad. Dryden was the March Hare. The 
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‘old man gulped down his uproarious emotions as well as he 
was able and used the most simple device. “Go,” he said, 
“and tell the lieutenant while I cover your post for you.” 

“No! They’d see me! They’d see me! And then they’d 
pepper me! Oh, how they’d pepper me!” 

The sergeant was face to face with the biggest situation 
of his life. In the first place he knew that at night a large or 
small force of Spanish guerillas was never more than easy 
rifle range from any marineoutpost, bothsides maintaining a 
secrecy as absolute as possible in regard to their real position 
and strength. Everything wasona watch-spring foundation. 
Aloud word might be paid for by a night attack which would 
involve five hundred men who needed their earned sleep, 
not to speak of some of them who would need their lives. 
The slip of a foot and the rolling of a pint of gravel might 
go from consequence toconsequenceuntil variouscrews went 
togeneral quarterson theirshipsin theharbour, their batteries 
booming as the swift searchlight flashes tore through the foli- 
age. Men would get killed—notably the sergeant and Dryden 
—and outposts would be cut off, and the whole night would 
be one pitiless turmoil. And so Sergeant George H. Peasley 
began to run his private madhouse behind the cactus-bush. 

“Dryden,” said the sergeant, “‘you do as I tell you and 
go tell the lieutenant.” Sep 

“I don’t dare move,” shivered the man. “They'll see me 
if I move. They'll see me. They’re almost up now. Let’s 
hide——” 

“Well, then, youstay here a moment, andI’Ilgoan 

Dryden turned upon him a look so tigerish that the old 
man felt his hair move. “Don’t you stir,” he hissed. “You 
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want to give me away. You want them to see me. Don’t 
you stir.” The sergeant decided not to stir. 

He became aware of the slow wheeling of eternity, its 
majestic incomprehensibility of movement. Seconds, min- 
utes, were quaint little things, tangible as toys, and there 
were billions of them, all alike.“ Dryden,” he whispered at the 
end of a century in which, curiously, he had never joined the 
marine corps at all but had taken to another walk of life and 
prospered greatly in it. ““Dryden, this is all foolishness.” 
He thought of the expedient of smashing the man over the 
head with his rifle, but Dryden was so supernaturally alert 
that there surely would issue some small scuffle, and there 
could be not even the fraction of a scuffle. The sergeant re- 
lapsed into the contemplation of another century. 

His patient had one fine virtue. He was in such terror of 
the phantom skirmish line that his voice never went above a 
whisper, whereas his delusion might have expressed itself in 
hyena yells and shots from his rifle. The sergeant, shudder- 
ing, had visions of how it might have been—the mad private 
leaping into the air and howling and shooting at his friends 
and making them the centre of the enemy’s eager attention. 
This, to his mind, would have been conventional conduct 
for a maniac. The trembling victim of an idea was somewhat 
puzzling. The sergeant decided that from time to time he 
would reason with his patient. “Look here, Dryden, you 
don’t see any real Spaniards. You’ve been drinking or— 
something. Now ef 

But Dryden only glared him into silence. Dryden was 
inspired with such a profound contempt of him that it was 
become hatred. “Don’t you stir!” And it was clear that if 
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the sergeant did stir, the mad private would introduce ca- 
lamity. “Now,” said Peasley to himself, “if those guerillas 
should takeacrack atus to-night, they'd findalunaticasylum 
right in the front, and it would be astonishing.” 

The silence of the night was broken by the quick low voice 
of asentry to the left some distance. The breathless stillness 
brought an effect to the words as if they had been spoken 
inone’sear. 

“‘Halt—who’ s. there?—halt or I'll fire!” Bang! 

At the moment of sudden attack, particularly at night, it 
is improbable that a man registers much detail of either 
thought or action. He may afterward say: “I was here.” 
He may say: “I was there.” “I did this.” “I did that.” But 
there remains a great incoherency because of the tumultuous 
thought which seethes through the head. “Is this defeat?” 
At night in a wilderness and against skilful foes half-seen, 
one does not trouble to ask if it is also Death. Defeat is 
Death, then,save for the miraculous. But the exaggerating, 
magnifying first thought subsides in the ordered mind of 
the soldier, and he knows, soon, what he is doing and how 
much of it. The sergeant’s immediate impulse had been to 
squeeze close to the ground and listen—listen—above all 
else, listen. But the next moment he grabbed his private 
asylum by the scruff of its neck, jerked it to its feet, and 
started to retreat upon the main outpost. 

To the left, rifle-flashes were bursting from the shadows. 
To the rear, the lieutenant was giving some hoarse order or 
admonition. Through the air swept some Spanish bullets, 
very high, as if they had been fired at a man in a tree. The 
private asylum came on so hastily that the sergeant found 
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he could remove his grip, and soon they were in the midst 
of the men of the outpost. Here there was no occasion for 
enlightening the lieutenant. In the first place such surprises 
required statement, question, and answer. It is impossible 
to get a grossly original and fantastic idea through a man’s 
head in less than one minute of rapid talk, and the sergeant 
knew the lieutenant could not spare the minute. He himself 
had no minutes to devote to anything but the business of 
the outpost. And the madman disappeared from his pen, 
and he forgot about him. 

It was a long night, and the little fight was as long as the 
night. It was a heart-breaking work. The forty marines lay 
in an irregular oval. From all sides, the Mauser bullets sang 
low and hard. Their occupation was to prevent a rush, and 
to this end they potted carefully at the flash of a Mauser— 
save when they got excited for a moment, in which case 
their magazines rattled like a great Waterbury watch. Then 
they settled again to a systematic potting. 

The enemy were not of the regular Spanish forces. They 
were of a corps of guerillas, native-born Cubans who pre- 
ferred the flag of Spain. They were all men who knew the craft 
of the woods and were all recruited from the district. They 
fought more like red Indians than any people but the red In- 
dians themselves. Each seemed to possess an individuality, a 
fighting individuality,which is only found in the highest order 
of irregular soldiers. Personally they were as distinct as pos- 
sible, but through equality of knowledge and experiencethey 
arrived at concert of action. So long as they operated in the 
wilderness, they were formidable troops. It mattered little 
whether it was daylight or dark; they were mainly invisible. 
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They had schooled from the Cubans insurgent to Spain. 
As the Cubans fought the Spanish troops, so would these par- 
ticular Spanish troops fight the Americans. It was wisdom. 

The marines thoroughly understood the game. They must 
lie close and fight until daylight, when the guerillas promptly 
would go away. They had withstood other nights of this 
kind, and now their principal emotion was probably a sort 
of frantic annoyance. 

Back at the main camp, whenever the roaring volleys 
lulled, the men in the trenches could hear their comrades of 
the outpost, and the guerillas pattering away interminably. 
The moonlight faded and left an equal darkness upon the 
wilderness. A man could barely see the comrade at his side. 
Sometimes guerillas crept so close that the flame from their 
rifles seemed to scorch the faces of the marines, and the 
reports sounded as if from within two or three inches of 
their very noses. Ifa pause came, one could hear the guerillas 
gabbling to each other in a kind of drunken delirium. The 
lieutenant was praying that the ammunition would last. 
Everybody was praying for daybreak. 

A black hour came finally, when the men were not fit to 
have their troubles increased. The enemy made a wild attack 
on one portion of the oval which was held by about fifteen 
men. The remainder of the force was busy enough, and the 
fifteen were naturally left to their devices. Amid the whirl 
of it, a loud voice suddenly broke out*in song: 


“While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
An angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around.” 
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“Who the hell is that?” demanded the lieutenant from a 
throat full of smoke. There was almost a full stop of the 
firing. The Americans weresomewhat puzzled. Practical ones 
muttered that the fool should have a bayonet-hilt shoved 
down his throat. Others felt a thrill at the strangeness of 
the thing. Perhaps it was a sign! 

“The minstrel boy to the war has gone, 
In the ranks of death you'll find him, 


His father’s sword he has girded on 
And his wild harp slung behind him.” 


This croak was as lugubrious as a coffin.““Whois it? Whois 
it?” snapped the lieutenant. “Stop him, somebody.” 

“It’s Dryden, sir,” said old Sergeant Peasley, as he felt 
around in the darkness for his madhouse. “I can’t find him 
s—Vet.” 

“Please, oh, please, oh, do not let me fall; 
You’re—gurgh-ugh——” 


The sergeant had pounced upon him. 

This singing had had an effect upon the Spaniards. At 
first they had fired frenziedly at the voice, but they soon 
ceased, perhaps from sheer amazement. Both sides took a 
spell of meditation. 

The sergeant was having some difficulty with his charge. 
“Here, you, grab ’im. Take ’im by the throat. Be quiet, you 
devil.” 

One of the fifteen men, who had been hard pressed, called 
out, ““We’ve only got about one clip apiece, Lieutenant. 


If they come again 
The lieutenant crawled to and fro among his men, taking 
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clips of cartridges from those who had many. He came upon 
the sergeant and his madhouse. He felt Dryden’s belt and 
found it simply stuffed with ammunition. He examined Dry- 
den’s rifle and found in it a full clip. The madhouse had not 
fired a shot. The lieutenant distributed these valuable prizes 
among the fifteen men. As the men gratefully took them, 
one said: “If they had come again hard enguetl they would 
have had us, sir—maybe.” 

But the Spaniards did not come again. At the first indi- 
cation of daybreak, they fired their customary good-bye 
vol’ey. The marines lay tight while the slow dawn crept 
r ver the land. Finally the lieutenant arose among them, and 
he was a bewildered man, but very angry. ““Now where is 
that idiot, Sergeant?” 

“Here he is, sir,” said the old man cheerfully. He was 
seated on the ground beside the recumbent Dryden, who, 
with an innocent smile on his face, was sound asleep. 

“Wake him up,” said the lieutenant briefly. 

The sergeant shook the sleeper. “Here, Minstrel Boy, turn 
out. The lieutenant wants you.” 

Dryden climbed to his feet and saluted the officer with a 
dazed and childish air. “‘Yes, sir.” 

Thelieutenantwasobviously having difficultyingoverning 
his feelings, but he managed to say with calmness, “You 
seem to be fond of si singing, coo Sergeant, see if he has 
any whisky on him.” 

“Sir?” said the madhouse, sdipeted “Singing—fond of 
singing?” 

Here the sergeant interposed gently, and he and the lieu- 
tenant held palaver apart from the others. The marines, 
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hitching more comfortably their almost empty belts, spoke 
with grins of the madhouse. “Well, the Minstrel Boy made 
’em clear out. They couldn’t stand it. But—I wouldn’t want 
to be in his boots. He’ll see fireworks when the old man 
interviews him on the uses of grand opera in modern warfare. 
How do you think he managed to smuggle a bottle along 
without us finding it out?” 

When the weary outpost was relieved and earch back to 
camp, the men could not rest until they had told a tale of 
the voice in the wilderness. In the meantime the sergeant 
took Dryden aboard a ship, and to those who took charge of 
the man, he defined him as “the most useful goddam crazy 
man in the service of the United States.” 
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hey were four Guantanamo marines, officially known 
for the time as signalmen, and it was their duty to lie in the 
trenches of Camp McCalla, that faced the water, and, by 
day, signal the Marblehead with a flag and, by night, signal 
the Marblehead with lanterns. It was my good fortune—at 
that time I considered it my bad fortune, indeed—to be 
with them on two of the nights when a wild storm of fighting 
waspealingaboutthehill;and, ofalltheactionsofthewar,none 
were so hard on the nerves, none strained courage so near 
the panic point, as those swift nights in Camp McCalla. 
With a thousand rifles rattling; with the field-guns booming 
in your ears; with the diabolic Colt automatics clacking; 
with the roar of the Marblehead coming from the bay, and, 
last, with Mauser bullets sneering always in the air a few 
inches over one’s head, and with this enduring from dusk to 
dawn, itis extremely doubtful ifany one who was there will be 
able to forget it easily. The noise; the impenetrable darkness; 
the knowledgefromthesoundofthebulletsthattheenemywas 
on three sides of the camp; the infrequent bloody stumbling 
and death of some man with whom, perhaps, one had messed 
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two hours previous; the weariness of the body, and the more 
terrible weariness of the mind, at the endlessness of the thing, 
made it wonderful that at least some of the men did not 
come out of it with their nerves hopelessly in shreds. 

But, as this interesting ceremony proceeded in the dark- 
ness, it was necessary for the signal squad to coolly take and 
send messages. Captain McCalla always participated in the 
defence of the camp by raking the woods on two of its sides 
with theguns of the Marblehead. Moreover, he was the senior 
officer present, and he wanted to know what was happening. 
All night long the crews of the ships in the bay would stare 
sleeplessly into the blackness toward the roaring hill. 

The signal squad had an old cracker-box placed on top of 
the trench. When not signalling they hid the lanterns in 
this box; but as soon as an order to send a message was 
received,itbecamenecessary foroneofthementostandupand 
expose thelights. Andthen—oh,myeye, how theguerillashid- 
deninthegulfofnight would turnlooseatthoseyellowgleams! 

Signalling in this way is done by letting one lantern re- 
main stationary—on topofthecracker-box, in thiscase—and 
moving the other over to the left and right and so on in the 
regular gestures of the wigwagging code. It is a very simple 
system of night communication, but one can see that it 
presents rare possibilities when used in front of an enemy 
who, a few hundred yards away, is overjoyed at sighting so 
definite a mark. ~* 

How, in the name of wonders, those four men at Camp 
McCalla were not riddled from head to foot and sent home 
more as repositories of Spanish ammunition than as marines 
is beyond all comprehension. To make a confession—when 
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one of these men stood up to wave his lantern, I, lying in 
the trench, invariably rolled a little to the right or left, in 
order that, when he was shot, he might not fall on me. But 
the squad came off scatheless, despite the best efforts of the 
most formidable corps in the Spanish army—the Escuadra 
de Guantanamo. That it was the most formidable corps in 
the Spanish army of occupation has been told me by many 
Spanish officers and also by General Menocal and other in- 
surgent officers. General Menocal was Garcia’s chief of staff 
when the latter was operating busily in Santiago province. 
The regiment was composed solely of practicos, or guides, 
who knew every shrub and tree on the ground over which 
they moved. 
Whenevertheadjutant, Lieutenant Draper,cameplunging 
along through the darkness with an order—such as: “Ask 
the Marblehead to please shell the woods to the left” —my 
_ heart would come into my mouth, for I knew then that one 
of my pals was going to stand up behind the lanterns and 
have all Spain shoot at him. 
The answer was always upon the instant: “Yes, sir.” 
Then the bullets began to snap, snap, snap, at his head, 
while all the woods began to crackle like burning straw. I 
could lie near and watch the face of the signalman, illumed 
as it was by the yellowshine of lantern-light, and the absence of 
excitement, fright, or any emotion at all on his countenance 
was something to astonish all theories out of one’s mind. 
The face was in every instance merely that of a man intent 
upon his business, the business of wigwagging into the gulf of 
night wherea lighton the Marb/eheadwasseentomoveslowly. 
These times on the hill resembled, in some ways, those 
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terriblesceneson thestage—scenesofintensegloom, blinding 
lightning, with acloaked devilorassassin orotherappropriate 
charactermutteringdeeply amid theawfulrollofthethunder- 
drums. It was theatric beyond words: one felt like a leaf in 
this booming chaos, this prolonged tragedy of the night. 
Amid it all one could see from time to time the yellow light 
on the face of a preoccupied signalman. 

Possibly no man who was there ever before understood 
the true eloquence of the breaking of the day. We would lie 
staring into the east, fairly ravenous for the dawn. Utterly 
worn to rags, with our nerves standing on end like so many 
bristles, we lay and watched the east—the unspeakably ob- 
durate and slow east. It was a wonder that the eyes of some 
of us did not turn to glass balls from the fixity of our gaze. 

Thentherewouldcomeintotheskyapatchoffaintbluelight. 
It was like a piece of moonshine. Some would say it was the 
beginning of daybreak; others would declare it was nothing 
of the kind. Men would get very disgusted with each other 
in these low-toned arguments held in the trenches. For my 
part, this development in the eastern sky destroyed many 
of my ideas and theories concerning the dawning of the day; 
but then, I had never before had occasion to give it such 
solemn attention. 

This patch widened and whitened in about the speed of a 
man’s accomplishment if he should be in the way of painting 
Madison Square Garden witha camel’s-hair brush. The gue- 
rillasalways set out to whoop it up about this time, because 
they knew the occasion was approaching when it would be 
expedient for them to elope. I, at least, always grew furious 
with this wretched sunrise. I thought I could have walked 
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around the world in the time required for the old thing to 
get up above the horizon. 

Onemidnight, when animportant message was tobesent to 
the Marblehead, Colonel Huntington came himself to the 
signal-place with Adjutant Draper and Captain McCauley, 
the quartermaster. When the man stood up to signal, the 
colonel stood beside him. At sight of the lights, the Spaniards 
performed as usual. They drove enough bullets into that 
immediate vicinity to kill all the marines in the corps. 

Lieutenant Draper was agitated for his chief. “Colonel, 
won’t you step down, sir?” 

“Why, I guess not,” said the grey old veteran in his 
slow, sad, always gentle way. “I am in no more danger than 
the man.” 

“But, sir-———”’ began the adjutant. 

“Oh, it’s all right, Draper.” 

So the colonel and the private stood side to side and took 
the heavy fire without either moving a muscle. 

Day was always obliged to come at last, punctuated by a 
final exchange of scattering shots. And the light shone on 
the marines, the dumb guns, the flag. Grimy yellow face 
looked into grimy yellow face, and grinned with weary sat- 
isfaction. Coffee! 

Usually it was impossible for many of the men to sleep at 
once. It always took me, for instance, some hours to get my 
nerves combed down. But then it was great joy to lie in the 
trench with the four signalmen, and understand thoroughly 
that that night was fully over at last, and that, although the 
future might have in store other bad nights, that one could 
never escape from the prison-house which we call the past. 
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Ar THE wild little fight at Cusco there were some splendid 
exhibitions of wigwagging under fire. Action began when an 
advanced detachment of marines under Lieutenant Lucas, 
with the Cuban guides, had reached the summit of a ridge 
overlooking a small valley where there was a house, a well, 
and a thicket of some kind of shrub with great broad oily 
leaves. This thicket, which was perhaps an acre in extent, 
contained the guerillas. The valley was open to the sea. The 
distance from the top of the ridge to the thicket was barely 
two hundred yards. 

The Dolphin had sailed up the coast in line with the marine 
advance, ready with her guns to assist in any action. Captain 
Elliott, who commanded the two hundred marines in this 
fight, suddenly called out forasignalman. He wanted aman to 
tell the Do/phin to open fire on the house and the thicket. 
It was a blazing, bitter hot day on top of the ridge with its 
shrivelled chaparral and its straight, tall cactus-plants. The 
sky was bare and blue, and hurt like brass. In two minutes 
the prostrate marines were red and sweating like so many 
hull-buried stokers in the tropics. 

Captain Elliott called out: “Where’sasignalman? Who’sa 
signalman here?” 

A red-headed mick—I think his name was Clancy; at any 
rate, it will do to call him Clancy—twisted his head from 
where he lay on his stomach pumping his Lee, and, saluting, 
said that he was a signalman. 

There was noregulation flag with the expedition, so Clancy 
was obliged to tie his blue polka-dot neckerchief on the end 
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of his rifle. It did not make a very good flag. At first Clancy 
moved a way down the safe side of the ridge and wigwagged 
there very busily. But what with the flag being so poor for the 
purpose, and the background of ridge being so dark, those on 
the Dolphin did not see it. So Clancy had to return to the top 
of the ridge and outline himself and his flag against the sky. 

Theusual thing happened. Assoonas the Spaniards caught 
sight of this silhouette, they let go like mad at it. To make 
things more comfortable for Clancy, the situation demanded 
that he face the sea and turn his back to the Spanish bullets. 
This was a hard game, mark you—to stand with the small 
of your back to volley firing. Clancy thought so. Everybody 
thought so. We all cleared out of his neighbourhood. If he 
wanted sole possession of any particular spot on that hill, 
he could have it for all we would interfere with him. 

It cannot be denied that Clancy wasina hurry. I watched 
him. He was so occupied with the bullets that snarled close to 
his ears that he was obliged to repeat the letters of his mes- 
sage softly to himself. It seemed an intolerable time before 
the Do/phin answered the little signal. Meanwhile we gazed 
at him, marvelling every second that he had not yet pitched 
headlong. He swore at times. 

Finally the Do/phin replied to his frantic gesticulation, 
and he delivered his message. As his part of the transaction 
was quite finished—whoop!—he dropped like a brick into 
the firing line and began to shoot; began to get “hunky” 
with all those people who had been plugging at him. The 
blue polka-dot neckerchief still fluttered from the barrel of 
his rifle. I am quite certain that he let it remain there until 
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The shells of the Dolphin began to plough up the thicket, 
kicking the bushes, stones, and soil into the air as if somebody 
was blasting there. 

Meanwhile, this force of two hundred marines and fifty 
Cubansand the force of—probably—six companies of Span- 
ish guerillas were making such an awful din that the distant 
Camp McCalla was all alive with excitement. Colonel Hunt- 
ington sent out strong parties to critical points on the road 
to facilitate, if necessary, a safe retreat, and also sent forty 
men under Lieutenant Magill to come up on the left flank 
of the two companies in action under Captain Elliott. Lieu- 
tenant Magill and his men had crowned a hill which covered 
entirely the flank of the fighting companies, but when the 
Dolphin opened fire, it happened that Magill was in the line 
of the shots. It became necessary to stop the Dolphin at 
once. Captain Elliott was not near Clancy at this time, and 
he called hurriedly for another signalman. 

Sergeant Quick arose and announced that he was a signal- 
man. He produced from somewhere a blue polka-dot neck- 
erchief as large as a quilt. He tied it on a long, crooked stick. 
Then he went to the top of the ridge and, turning his back 
to the Spanish fire, began to signal to the Dolphin. Again 
we gave a man sole possession of a particular part of the 
ridge. We didn’t want it. He could have it and welcome. If 
the young sergeant had had the smallpox, the cholera, and 
the yellow fever, wecould not haveslidout withmorecelerity. 

As men have said often, it seemed as if there was in this 
war a God of Battles who held His mighty hand before the 
Americans. As I looked at Sergeant Quick wigwagging there 
against the sky, I would not have given a tin tobacco tag 
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for his life. Escape for him seemed impossible. It seemed 
absurd to hope that he would not be hit; I only hoped that 
he would be hit just a little, little, in the arm, the Ee 
or the leg. 

I watched his face, and it was as grave and serene as Bes 
of a man writing in his own library. He was the very em- 
bodiment of tranquillity in occupation. He stood there amid 
the animal-like babble of the Cubans, the crack of rifles, 
and the whistling snarl of the bullets, and wigwagged what- 
ever he had to wigwag without heeding anything but his 
business. There was notasingle trace of nervousness or haste. 

To say the least, a fight at close range is absorbing as a 
spectacle. No man wants to take his eyes from it until that 
time comes when he makes up his mind to run away. To 
deliberately stand up and turn your back to a battle is in it- 
self hard work. To deliberately stand up and turn your back 
to a battle and hear immediate evidences of the boundless 
enthusiasm with whichalargecompany of theenemyshootat 
you from an adjacent thicket is, to my mind at least, a very 
great feat. One need not dwell upon the detail of keeping 
the mind carefully upon a slow spelling of an important 
code message. 

Isaw Quick betray only onesign ofemotion. Asheswunghis 
clumsy flag to and fro, an end of it once caught on a cactus 
pillar, and he looked sharply over his shoulder to see what 
hadit. Hegave the flag animpatient jerk. Helookedannoyed. 
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A; lieutenant’s rubber blanket lay on the ground, and 
uponit he had poured the company’s supply of coffee. Corpo- 
rals and other representatives of the grimy and hot-throated 
men who lined the breast-work had come for each squad’s 
portion. 

The lieutenant was frowning and serious at this task of 
division. His lips pursed as he drew with his sword various 
crevices in the heap, until brown squares of coffee, astound- 
ingly equal in size, appeared on the blanket. He was on the 
verge of a great triumph in mathematics, and the corporals 
were thronging forward, each to reap a little square, when 
suddenly the lieutenant cried out and looked quickly at a 
man near him as if he suspected it was a case of personal 
assault. The others cried out also when they saw blood upon 
the lieutenant’s sleeve. 

He had winced like a man stung, swayed dangerously, 
and then straightened. The sound of his hoarse breathing 
was plainly audible. He looked sadly, mystically, over the 
breast-work at the green face of a wood, where now were 
many little puffs of white smoke. During this moment the 
men about him gazed statue-like and silent,astonished and 
awed by this catastrophe which happened when catastrophes 
were not expected—when they had leisure to observe it. 
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As the lieutenant stared at the wood, they too swung their 
heads, so that for another instant all hands, still silent, con- 
templated the distant forest as if their minds were fixed 
upon the mystery of a bullet’s journey. 

The officer had, of course, been compelled to take his sword 
into his left hand. He did not hold it by the hilt. He gripped 
it at the middle of the blade, awkwardly. Turning his eyes 
from the hostile wood, he looked at the sword as he held it 
there, and seemed puzzled as to what to do with it, where 
to put it. In short, this weapon had of a sudden become a 
strange thing to him. He looked at it ina kind of stupefaction, 
as if he had been endowed witha trident, asceptre, ora spade. 

Finally he tried to sheathe it. To sheathe a sword held by 
the left hand, at the middle of the blade, in a scabbard hung 
at thelefthip,isa feat worthy ofasawdustring. This wounded 
officer engaged in a desperate struggle with the sword and 
the wobbling scabbard, and during the time of it he breathed 
like a wrestler. 

But at this instant the men, the spectators, awoke from 
their stone-like poses and crowded forward sympathetically. 
The orderly-sergeant took the sword and tenderly placed it 
in the scabbard. At the time, he leaned nervously backward, 
and did not allow even his finger to brush the body of the 
lieutenant. A wound givesstrange dignity tohim whobearsit. 
Well men shy from this new and terrible majesty. It is as if 
the wounded man’s hand is upon thé curtain which hangs 
before the revelations of all existence—the meaning of ants, 
potentates, wars, cities, sunshine, snow, a feather dropped 
from a bird’s wing; and the power of it sheds radiance upon 
a bloody form, and makes the other men understand some- 
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times that they are little. His comrades look at him with 
large eyes thoughtfully. Moreover, they fear vaguely that 
the weight of a finger upon him might send him headlong, 
precipitate the tragedy, hurl him at once into the dim, grey 
unknown. And so the orderly-sergeant, while sheathing the 
sword, leaned nervously backward. 

There were others who proffered assistance. One timidly 
presented his shoulder and asked the lieutenant if he cared 
to lean upon it, but the latter waved him away mournfully. 
He wore the look of one who knows he is the victim of a 
terrible disease and understands his helplessness. He again 
stared over the breast-work at the forest, and then, turning, 
went slowly rearward. He held his right wrist tenderly in his 
lefthand asif the wounded arm wasmadeof very brittle glass. 

And the men in silence stared at the wood, then at the de- 
parting lieutenant; then at the wood, then at the lieutenant. 

As the wounded officer passed from the line of battle, he 
was enabled to see many things which as a participant in 
the fight were unknown to him. He saw a general on a black 
horse gazing over the lines of blue infantry at the green 
woods which veiled his problems. An aide galloped furiously, 
dragged his horse suddenly toa halt, saluted, and presenteda 
paper. It was, fora wonder, precisely likea historical painting. 

Totherearofthegeneralandhisstaffagroup,composedofa 
bugler, two or three orderlies, and the bearer of the corps 
standard, all upon maniacal horses, were working like slaves 
to hold their ground, preserve their respectful interval, while 
the shells boomed in the air about them, and caused their 
chargers to make furious quivering leaps. 

A battery, a tumultuous and shining mass, was swirling 
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toward the right. The wild thud of hoofs, the cries of the 
riders shouting blameand praise, menace and encouragement, 
and, last, theroarofthewheels, theslantoftheglisteningguns, 
brought the lieutenant toan intent pause. The battery swept 
in curves that stirred the heart; it made halts as dramatic 
asthecrashofawaveontherocks, and whenitfledonward this 
aggregation of wheels, levers, motors had a beautiful unity, 
as if it were a missile. The sound of it was a war-chorus that 
reached into the depths of man’s emotion. 

The lieutenant, still holding his arm as if it were of glass, 
stood watching this battery until all detail of it was lost, 
save the figures of the riders, which rose and fell and waved 
lashes over the black mass. 

Later, he turned his eyes toward the battle, where the 
shooting sometimes crackled like bush- fires, sometimes sput- 
tered with exasperating irregularity, and sometimes rever- 
berated like the thunder. He saw the smoke rolling upward 
and saw crowds of men who ran and cheered, or stood and 
blazed away at the inscrutable distance. 

He came upon some stragglers, and they told him how to 
find the field hospital. They described its exact location. In 
fact, these men, no longer having part in the battle, knew 
more of it than others. They told the performance of every 
corps, every division, the opinion of every general. The lieu- 
tenant, carrying his wounded arm rearward, looked upon 
them with wonder. 

At the roadside a brigade was retin coffee and buzzing 
with talk like a girls’ boarding-school. Several officers came 
out to him and inquired concerning things of which he knew 
nothing. One, seeing his arm, began to scold. “Why, man, 
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that’s no way to do. You want to fix that thing.” He appro- 
priated the lieutenant and the lieutenant’s wound. He cut 
the sleeve and laid bare the arm, every nerve of which softly 
fluttered under his touch. He bound his handkerchief over 
the wound, scolding away inthe meantime. His tone allowed 
one to think that he was in the habit of being wounded 
every day. The lieutenant hung his head, feeling, in this 
presence, that he did not know how to be correctly wounded. ' 

The low white tents of the hospital were grouped around 
an old schoolhouse. There was here a singular commotion. 
In the foreground two ambulances interlocked wheels in the 
deep mud. The drivers were tossing the blame of it back and 
forth, gesticulating and berating, while from the ambulances, 
bothcrammed with wounded, therecameanoccasionalgroan. 
An interminable crowd of bandaged men were coming and 
going. Great numbers sat under the trees nursing heads or 
arms or legs. There was a dispute of some kind raging on 
the steps of the schoolhouse. Sitting with his back against a 
tree a man with a face as grey as a new army blanket was 
serenely smoking a corncob pipe. The lieutenant wished to 
rush forward and inform him that he was dying. 

A busy surgeon was passing near the lieutenant. ‘“Good- 
morning,” he said, with a friendly smile. Then he caught 
sight of the lieutenant’s arm, and his face at once changed. 
“Well, let’s have a look at it.’’ He seemed possessed sud- 
denly of a great contempt for the lieutenant. This wound 
evidently placed the latter on a very low social plane. The 
doctor cried out impatiently: “What mutton-head had tied it 
upthatwayanyhow?” Thelieutenantanswered, “Oh,aman.” 

When the wound was disclosed the doctor fingered it dis- 
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dainfully. “Humph,” he said. “You come along with me 
and I’ll ’tend to you.” His voice contained the same scorn 
as if he were saying: “You will have to go to jail.” 

Thelieutenanthad been verymeek, butnowhisfaceflushed, 
and he looked into the doctor’s eyes. “‘I guess I won’t have 
it amputated,” he said. 
~ “Nonsense, man! Nonsense! Nonsense!” cried the doctor. 
“Come along, now. I won’t amputate it. Come along. Don’t 
bea baby.” 

“Let go of me,” said the lieutenant, holding back wrath- 
fully, his glance fixed upon the door of the old schoolhouse, 
as sinister to him as the portals of death. 

And this is the story of how the lieutenant lost his arm. 
When he reached home, his sisters, his mother, his wife, 
sobbed for a long time at the sight of the flat sleeve. “‘Oh, 
well,”’ he said, standing shamefaced amid these tears, “I 
don’t suppose it matters so much as all that.” 


> 
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“KIM UP, THE KICKERS!” 


he Spitzbergen army was backed by tradition of centuries 
ofvictory.Initschronicles,occasionaldefeatswerenotprinted 
in italics, but were likely to appear as glorious stands against 
overwhelming odds. A favourite way to dispose of them was 
frankly to attribute them to the blunders of the civilian 
heads of government. This was very good for the army, and 
probably no army had more self-confidence. When it was 
announced that an expeditionary force was to be sent to 
Rostina to chastise an impudent people, a hundred barrack 
squares filled with excited men, and a hundred sergeant- 
majors hurried silently through the groups and succeeded 
in looking as if they were the repositories of the secrets of 
empire. Officers on leave sped joyfully back to their harness, 
and recruits were abused with unflagging devotion by every 
man, from colonels to privates of experience. 

The Twelfth Regimentofthe Line—the Kicking Twelfth— 
was consumed with a dread that it was not to be included 
in the expedition, and the regiment formed itself into an 
informal indignation meeting. Just as they had proved thata 
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great outrage was about to be perpetrated, warning orders 
arrived to hold themselves in readiness for active service 
abroad—in Rostina. The barrack yard was ina flash trans- 
formed into a blue-and-buff pandemonium, and the official 
bugle itself hardly had power to quell the glad disturbance. 

Thus it was that early in the spring the Kicking Twelfth 
—sixteen hundred men in service equipment—found itself 
crawling along a road in Rostina. They did not form part of 
the main force, but belonged to a column of four regiments 
of foot, two batteries of field-guns, a battery of mountain 
howitzers, a regiment of horse, and a company of engineers. 
Nothinghad happened. Thelongcolumnhadcrawled without 
amusement of any kind through a broad green valley. Big 
white farm-houses dotted the slopes; but there was no sign 
of manor beast, and nosmoke from thechimneys. Thecolumn 
was operating from its own base, and its general was expected 
to form a junction with the main body at a given point. 

A squadron of the cavalry was fanned out ahead, scouting, 
and day by day the trudging infantry watched the blue 
uniforms of the horsemen as they came and went. Sometimes 
there would sound the faint thuds of a few shots, but the 
cavalry was unable to find anything to engage. 

The Twelfth had no record of foreign service, and it could 
hardly be said that it had served asa unit in the great civil 
war, when His Majesty the King had whipped the Pretender. 
At that time the regiment had suffered from two opinions, 
so that it was impossible for either side to depend upon it. 
Many men had deserted to the standard of the Pretender, 
and a number of officers had drawn their swords for him. 
When the King, a thorough soldier, looked at the remnant, 
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he saw that they lacked the spirit to be of great help to him 
in the tremendous battles which he was waging for his throne. 
And so this emaciated Twelfth was sent off to a corner of 
the kingdom to guard a dockyard, where some of the officers 
so plainly expressed their disapproval of this policy that the 
regiment received its steadfast name, the Kicking Twelfth. 

At the time of which I am writing the Twelfth had a few 
veteran officers and well-bitten sergeants; but the body of 
the regiment was composed of men who had never heard a 
shotfiredexceptingon therifle-range. But it was anexperience 
for which they longed, and when the moment came for the 
corps’ cry—“Kim up, the Kickers”—there was not likely 
to be a man who would not go tumbling after his leaders. 

Young Timothy Lean was a second lieutenant in the first 
company of the third battalion, and just at this time he was 
pattering along at the flank of the men, keeping a fatherly 
lookout for boots that hurt and packs that sagged. He was 
extremely bored. The mere far-away sound of desultory 
shooting was not war as he had been led to believe it. 

It did not appear that behind that freckled face and under 
that red hair there was a mind which dreamed of blood. He 
was notextremely anxious to kill somebody, but he was very 
fond of soldiering—it had been the career of his father and 
of his grandfather—and he understood that the profession 
of arms lost much of its point unless a man shot at people 
and had people shoot at him. Strolling in the sun through a 
practically deserted country might be a proper occupation 
for a divinity student on avacation, but thesoul of Timothy 
Lean was in revolt at it. Sometimes at night he would go 
morosely to the camp of the cavalry and hear the infant 
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subalterns laughingly exaggerate the comedy side of the 
adventures which they had had out with small patrols far 
ahead. Lean would sit and listenin glum silence to these tales, 
and dislike the young officers—many of them old military- 
school friends—for having had experience inmodern warfare. 

“Anyhow,” he said savagely, “presently you'll be getting 
intoalotof trouble, and then the Foot will have tocomealong 
and pull you out. We always do. That’s history.” 

“Oh, we can‘take care of ourselves,” said the Cavalry, 
with good-natured understanding of his mood. 

But the next day even Lean blessed the cavalry, for excited 
troopers came whirling back from the front, bending over 
their speeding horses, and shouting wildly and hoarsely for 
the infantry to clear the way. Men yelled at them from the 
roadside as courier followed courier, and from the distance 
ahead sounded in quick succession six booms from field-guns. 
The information possessed by the couriers was no longer pre- 
cious.Everybody knew what a battery meant when it spoke. 
The bugles cried out, and the long column jolted into a halt. 
Old Colonel Sponge went bouncing in his saddle back to see 
the general, and the regiment sat down in the grass by the 
roadsideand waited insilence. Presently thesecond squadron 
of the cavalry trotted off along the road in a cloud of dust, 
and in due time old Colonel Sponge came bouncing back 
and palavered his three majors and his adjutant. Then there 
was more talk by the majors, and gradually through the cor- 
rect channels spread information which in due time reached 
Timothy Lean. 

The enemy, five thousand strong, occupied a pass at the 
head of the valley some four miles beyond. They had three 
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batteries well posted. Their infantry was entrenched. The 
ground in their front was crossed and lined with many ditches 
and hedges; but the enemy’s batteries were so posted that it 
was doubtful if a ditch would ever prove convenientas shel- 
ter for the Spitzbergen infantry. 

There was a fair position for the Spitzbergen artillery 2300 
yards fromthe enemy. The cavalry had succeeded in driving the 
enemy’sskirmishers back upon the main body, but, of course, 
had only tried to worry them alittle. The position was almost 
inaccessible on the enemy’s right, owing to steep hills which 
had been crowned by small parties of infantry. The enemy’s 
left, although guarded by a much larger force, was approach- 
able, and might be flanked. This was what the cavalry had 
to say, and it added briefly a report of two troopers killed 
and five wounded. 

Whereupon Major-General Richie, commanding a force 
of 7500 men of His Majesty of Spitzbergen, set in motion, 
with a few simple words, the machinery which would launch 
his army at the enemy. The Twelfth understood the orders 
when they saw thesmart young aide approaching old Colonel 
Sponge, and they rose as one man, apparently afraid that 
they would be late. There was a clank of accoutrements. 
Men shrugged their shoulders tighter against their packs, 
and thrusting their thumbs between their belts and their 
tunics they wriggled into a closer fit with regard to the heavy 
ammunition equipment. It is curious to note that almost 
every man took off his cap and looked contemplatively into 
it as if to read a maker’s name. Then they replaced their 
caps with great care. There was little talking, and it was 
not observable that a single soldier handed a token or left a 
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comrade with a message to be delivered in case he should be 
killed. They did notseem to think of being killed; they seemed 
absorbed in a desire to know what would happen, and how 
it would look when it was happening. Men glanced contin- 
ually at their officers in a plain desire to be quick to under- 
stand the very first order that would be given; and officers 
looked gravely at their men, measuring them, feeling their 
temper, worrying about them. 

A bugle called; there were sharp cries, and the Kicking 
Twelfth was off to battle. 

The regiment had the right of line in the infantry brigade, 
and the men tramped noisily along the white road, every 
eye strained ahead; but, after all, there was nothing to be 
seen but a dozen farms—in short, acountryside. It resembled 
thesceneryin Spitzbergen; every manin the Kicking Twelfth 
had often confronted a dozen such farms with a composure 
which amounted to indifference. But still down the road 
came galloping troopers, who delivered information to 
Colonel Sponge and then galloped on. In time the Twelfth 
came to the top of a rise, and below them on the plain was 
theheavy blackstreak ofa Spitzbergen squadron, and behind 
thesquadronloomed thegrey barehillofthe Rostina position. 

There was alittle of skirmish firing. The Twelfth reached a 
knoll, which the officers easily recognized as the place de- 
scribed by the cavalry as suitable for the Spitzbergen guns. 
The men swarmed up it in a peculiar formation. They re- 
sembled a crowd coming off a race-track; but, nevertheless, 
there were no stray sheep. It was simply that the ground on 
which actual battles are fought is not like a chess-board. 
And after them came swinging a six-gun battery, the guns 
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wagging from side to side as the long line turned out of the 
road, and the drivers using their whips as the leading horses 
scrambled at the hill. The halted Twelfth lifted its voice 
and spoke amiably, but with point, to the battery. 

“Go on, Guns! We'll take care of you. Don’t be afraid. 
Giveit tothem!” The teams—lead, swing, and wheel—strug- 
gled and slipped over the steep and uneven ground;and the 
gunners, as they clung to their springless positions, wore 
their usual and natural airs of unhappiness. They made no 
reply to the infantry. Once upon the top of the hill, however, 
thesegunswereunlimberedinaflash,anddirectly theinfantry 
could hear the loud voice of an officer drawling out the time 
for fuses. A moment later the first 3.2 bellowed out, and 
there could be heard the swish and the snarl of a fleeting shell. 

Colonel Sponge and a number of officers climbed to the 
battery’s position; but the men of the regiment sat in the 
shelter of the hill, like so many blindfolded people, and won- 
dered what they would have been able to see if they had been 
officers. Sometimes the shells of the enemy came sweeping 
over the top of the hill and burst in great brown explosions 
in the fields to the rear. The men looked after them and 
laughed. To the rear could be seen also the mountain battery 
coming at a comic trot, with every man obviously in a deep 
rage with every mule. If a man can put in long servicewitha 
mule battery and come out of it with an amiable disposition, 
he should be presented with a medal weighing many ounces. 
After the mule battery came a long black winding thing 
which was three regiments of Spitzbergen infantry; and at 
thebacksofthemandtotheright wasaninkysquarewhichwas 
the remaining Spitzbergen guns. General Richie and his staff 
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clattered up the hill. The blindfolded Twelfth sat still. The 
inkysquaresuddenly becamealong racing line. Thehowitzers 
joined theirlittle bark tothethunderofthegunsonthehill,and 
the threeregimentsofinfantry cameon. The Twelfthsatstill. 

Of a sudden a bugle rang its warning, and the officers 
shouted. Some used the old cry, “Attention! Kim up, the 
Kickers!’—and the Twelfth knew that it had been told to 
go on. The majority of the men expected to see great things 
as soon as they rounded the shoulder of the hill; but there 
was nothing to be seen save a complicated plain and the 
grey knolls occupied by the enemy. Many company com- 
manders in low voices worked at their men, and said things 
which do not appear in the written reports. They talked 
soothingly; they talked indignantly; and they talked always 
like fathers. And the men heard no sentences completely; 
they heard no specific direction, these wide-eyed men. They 
understood that there was being delivered some kind of ex- 
hortation to doas they had been taught, and they also under- 
stood that a superior intelligence was anxious over their 
behaviour and welfare. 

Therewasagreatdealoffloundering throughhedges, climb- 
ingofwalls,andjumpingofditches.Curiouslyoriginalprivates 
tried to find new and easier ways for themselves, instead of 
following the men in front of them. Officers had short fits of 
fury over these people. The more originality they possessed, 
the more likely they were to becoihe separated from their 
companies. Colonel Sponge was making an exciting progress 
on a big charger. When the first song of the bullets came 
from above, themen wondered why hesatsohigh; thecharger 
seemed as tall as the Eiffel Tower. But if he was high in the 
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air, he had a fine view, and that supposedly is why people 
ascend the Eiffel Tower. Very often he had been a joke to 
them, but when they saw this fat old gentleman so coolly 
treating the strange new missiles which hummed in the air, 
itstruck them suddenly that they had wronged him seriously, 
and that a man who could attain the command of a Spitz- 
bergen regiment was entitled to general respect. And they 
gave him a sudden, quick affection—an affection that would 
make them follow him heartily, trustfully, grandly—this 
fat old gentleman, seated on a too-big horse. In a flash his 
tousled grey head, his short, thick legs, even his paunch, 
had become specially and humorously endeared to them. 
And this is the way of soldiers. 

But still the Twelfth had not yet come to the place where 
tumbling bodies begin their testoftheveryheartofaregiment. 
They backed through more hedges, jumped more ditches, 
slid over more walls. The Rostina artillery had seemed to be 
asleep; but suddenly the guns aroused like dogs from their 
kennels, and around the Twelfth there began a wild, swift 
screeching. There arose cries to hurry, to come on; and, as 
therifle-bullets began to plunge into them, the men saw the 
high, formidable hills of the enemy’s right, and perfectly 
understood that they were doomed to storm them. The cheer- 
ing thing was the sudden beginning of a tremendous uproar 
on the enemy’s left. 

Every manran, hard, tense, breathless. When they reached 
the foot of the hills, they thought they had won the charge 
already, but they were electrified to see officers above them 
waving their swords and yelling with anger, surprise, and 
shame. With a long murmurous outcry the Twelfth began 
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to climb the hill; and as they went and fell, they could hear 
frenzied shouts—‘‘Kim up, the Kickers!” The pace was slow. 
It was like the rising of a tide; it was determined, almost 
relentless in its appearance, but it was slow. If a man fell 
there was a chance that he would land twenty yards below 
the point where he washit. The Kickers crawled, their riflesin 
their left hands as they pulled and tugged themselves up 
with their right hands. Ever arose the shout, “Kim up, the 
Kickers!” Timothy Lean, his face flaming, his eyes wild, 
yelled it back as if he were delivering the gospel. 

The Kickers cameup. The enemy—they had been in small 
force, thinking the hills safe enough from attack—retreated 
quickly from this preposterous advance, and not a bayonet 
in the Twelfth saw blood; bayonets very seldom do. 

The homing of this successful charge wore an unromantic 
aspect. About twenty windless men suddenly arrived, and 
threw themselves upon the crest of the hill, and breathed. 
And these twenty were joined by others, and still others, until 
almost eleven hundred men of the Twelfth lay upon the hill- 
top,while the regiment’s track was marked by body after body, 
ingroupsandsingly. The first officer—perchance thefirst man; 
one never can be certain—the first officer to gain the top of 
the hill was Timothy Lean, and such was the situation that 
he had the honour to receive his colonel with a bashful salute. 

The regiment knew exactly what it had done; it did not 
have to wait to be told by the Spitzbergen newspapers. It 
had taken a formidable position with the loss of about five 
hundred men, and it knew it. It knew, too, that it was great 
glory for the Kicking Twelfth; and as themen lay rolling on 
their bellies, they expressed their joy in a wild cry—‘“‘Kim 
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up, the Kickers!” For a moment there was nothing but joy, 
and then suddenly company commanders were besieged by 
men who wished to godown the path of the chargeand look for 
their mates. The answers were without the quality of mercy; 
they were short, snapped, quick words, ‘“‘No; you can’t.” 

Theattack on theenemy’sleft wassounding ingreat rolling 
crashes. The shells in their flight through the air made a 
noise as of red-hot iron plunged into water, and stray bullets 
nipped near the ears of the Kickers. 

The Kickers looked and saw. The battle was below them. 
The enemy were indicated by a long, noisy line of gossamer 
smoke, although there could be seen a toy battery with tiny 
men employed at the guns. All over the field the shrapnel 
was bursting, making quick bulbs of white smoke. Faraway, 
two regiments of Spitzbergen infantry were charging, and 
at the distance this charge looked like a casual stroll. It 
appeared that small black groups of men were walking medi- 
tatively toward the Rostina entrenchments. 

There would have been orders given sooner to the Twelfth, 
but unfortunately Colonel Sponge arrived on top of the hill 
without a breath of wind in his body. He could not have 
given an order to save the regiment from being wiped off 
the earth. Finally he was able to gasp out something and 
pointattheenemy. Timothy Leanranalong theline yelling to 
the men to sight at 800 yards; and like a slow and ponderous 
machine the regiment again went to work. The fire flanked 
a great part of the enemy’s trenches. 

Itcould besaid that there wereonly twoprominent pointsof 
view expressed by the men after their victorious arrival on 
the crest. One was defined in the exulting use of the corps’ 
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cry. Theotherwasagrief-stricken murmur whichisinvariably 
heard after a fight—“‘My God, we’re all cut to pieces!” 

Colonel Sponge sat on the ground and impatiently waited 
for his wind to return. As soon as it did, he arose and cried 
out, “Form up, and we’ll charge again! We will win this 
battle as soon as we can hit them!” The shouts of the officers 
sounded wild, like men yelling on shipboard in a gale. And 
theobedient Kickersarose for their task. Itwasrunning down- 
hill this time. Thé mob of panting men poured over thestones. 

But the enemy had not been blind to the great advantage 
gained by the Twelfth, and they now turned upon them a 
desperate fire of small-arms. Men fell in every imaginable 
way, and their accoutrements rattled on the rocky ground. 
Some landed with a crash, floored by tremendous blows; 
others dropped gently down like sacks of meal; with others, 
it would positively appear that some spirit had suddenly 
seized them by their ankles and jerked their legs from under 
them. Many officers were down, but Colonel Sponge, stut- 
tering and blowing, was still upright. He was almost the 
last man in the charge, but not to his shame—rather to 
that of his stumpy legs. At one time it seemed that the as- 
sault would be lost. The effect of the fire was somewhat as 
if a terrible cyclone were blowing in the men’s faces. They 
wavered, lowering their heads and shouldering weakly, as 
if it were impossible to make headway against the wind of 
battle. It was the moment of despair, the moment of the 
heroism which comes to the chosen of the war-god. 

The colonel’s cry broke and screeched absolute hatred; 
other officers simply howled; and the men, silent, debased, 
seemed to tighten their muscles for one last effort. Again 
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they pushed against this mysterious power of the air, and 
once more the regiment was charging. Timothy Lean, agile 
and strong, was well in advance; and afterward he reflected 
that the men whohad been nearest to him were anold grizzled 
sergeant who would have gone to hell for the honour of the 
regiment and a pie-faced lad who had been obliged to lie 
about his age in order to get into the army. 

There was no shock of meeting. The Twelfth came down 
on a corner of the trenches, and as soon as the enemy had as- 
certained that the Twelfth was certain to arrive they scuttled 
out, running close to the earth and spending no timein glances 
backward. In these days it is not discreet to wait for a charge 
tocomehome. Youobservethe charge, youattempt tostopit, 
and if you find that you can’t, it is better to retire imme- 
diately to some other place. The Rostina soldiers were not 
heroes, perhaps, but they were men of sense. A maddened 
and badly frightened mob of Kickers came tumbling into 
the trench and shot at the backs of fleeing men. And at that 
very moment the action was won, and won by the Kickers. 
The enemy’s flank was entirely crippled, and, knowing this, 
he did not await further and more disastrous information. 
The Twelfth looked at themselves and knew that they hada 
record. They sat down and grinned patronizingly as they 
saw the batteries galloping to advance position to shell the 
retreat, and they really laughed as the cavalry swept tu- 
multuously forward. 

The Twelfth had no more concern with the battle. They 
had won it, and the subsequent proceedings were only amusing. 

There was a call from the flank, and the men wearily ad- 
justed themselves as General Richie, stern and grim as a 
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Roman, looked with his straight glance at a hammered and 
thinand dirty line of figures which was His Majesty’s Twelfth 
Regiment of the Line. When opposite old Colonel Sponge, 
a podgy figure standing at attention, the general’s face set 
in still more grim and stern lines. He took off his helmet. 
“Kim up, the Kickers!” said he. He replaced his helmet and 
rode off. Down the cheeks of the little fat colonel rolledtears. 
He stood like a stone for a long moment, and wheeled in su- 
preme wrath upon his surprised adjutant. “Delahaye, you 
damned fool, don’t stand there staring likea monkey! Go tell 
young Lean want toseehim.” Theadjutantjumpedas ifhe 
were on springs, and went after Lean. That young officer 
presented himself directly, his face covered with disgraceful 
smudges, and he had also torn his breeches. He had never 
seen the colonel in such a rage. ““Lean, you young whelp! 
you—you rea good boy.” Andevenas thegeneral had turned 
away from the colonel, the colonel turned away from the 
lieutenant. 


I 
THE SHRAPNEL OF THEIR FRIENDS 


From over the knolls came the tiny sound of a cavalry bugle 
singing out the recall, and later, detached parties of His 
Majesty’s Second Hussars came trotting back to where the 
Spitzbergen infantry sat complatently on the captured Ros- 
tina position. The horsemen were well pleased, and they 
told how they had ridden thrice through the helter-skelter 
of the fleeing enemy. They had ultimately been checked by 
the great truth that when a good enemy runs away in day- 
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light he sooner or later finds a place where he fetches up 
with a jolt and turns to face the pursuit—notably if it is a 
cavalry pursuit. The Hussars had discreetly withdrawn, dis- 
playing no foolish pride of corps at that time. 

There was a general admission that the Kicking Twelfth 
had taken the chief honours of the day, but the artillery 
added that if the guns had not shelled so accurately the 
Twelfth’s charge could not have been made so successfully, 
and the three other regiments of infantry, of course, did not 
conceal their feeling that their attack on the enemy’s left 
had withdrawn many rifles that would have been pelting at 
the Twelfth. The cavalry simply said that but for them the 
victory would not have been complete. 

Corps’ prides met each other face to face at every step, 
but the Kickers smiled easily and indulgently. A few recruits 
bragged, but they bragged because they were recruits. The 
older men did not wish it to appear that they were surprised 
and rejoicing at the performance of the regiment. If they 
were congratulated they simply smirked, suggesting that 
the ability of the Twelfth had been long known to them, 
and that the charge had been a little thing, you know, just 
turned off in the way of an afternoon’s work. 

Major-General Richieencampedhistroopson the position 
which they had taken from the enemy. Old Colonel Sponge 
of the Twelfth redistributed his officers, and the losses had 
been so great that Timothy Lean got command of a com- 
pany. It was not much of a company. Fifty-three smudged 
and sweating men faced their new commander. The com- 
pany had goneinto action with a strength of eighty-six. The 
heart of Timothy Lean beat high with pride. He intended 
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to be some day a general, and if he ever became a general, 
that moment of promotion was not equal in joy to the mo- 
ment when he looked at his new possession of fifty-three 
vagabonds. He scanned the faces, and recognized with sat- 
isfaction one old sergeant and two bright young corporals. 
“Now,” said he to himself, “I have here a snug little body 
of men with which I can do something.” In him burned the 
usual fierce fire to make them the best company in the regi- 
ment. He had adopted them; they were his men. “TI will do 
what I can for you,” he said. “Do you the same for me.” 

The Twelfth bivouacked on the ridge. Little fires were 
built, and there appeared among the men innumerable black- 
ened tin cups, which wereso treasured thata faint suspicion in 
connection with the loss of one could bring on the grimmest 
of fights. Meantimecertain of the privatessilently readjusted 
their kits as their names were called out by the sergeants. 
These were the men condemned to picket duty after a hard 
day of marching and fighting. The dusk came slowly, and 
the colour of the countless fires, spotting the ridge and the 
plain, grew in the falling darkness. Far-away pickets fired 
at something. 

One by one the men’s heads were lowered to the earth 
until the ridge was marked by two long shadowy rows of 
men. Here and there an officer sat musing in his dark cloak, 
with a ray of a weakening fire gleaming on his sword-hilt. 
From theplain therecameat times thésound of battery horses 
moving restlessly at their tethers, and one could imagine he 
heard the throaty, grumbling curse of the drivers. The moon 
died swiftly through flying light clouds. Far-away pickets 
fired at something. 
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In the morning the infantry and guns breakfasted to the 
music of a racket between the cavalry and the enemy which 
was taking place some miles up the valley. 

The ambitious Hussars had apparently stirred some kind 
of hornets’ nest, and they were having a good fight with no 
officious friends near enough to interfere. The remainder of 
the army looked toward the fight musingly over the tops of 
tin cups. In time the column crawled lazily forward to see. 

The Twelfth, as it crawled, saw a regiment deploy to the 
right, and saw a battery dash to take position. The cavalry 
jingled back grinning with pride and expecting to be greatly 
admired. Presently the Twelfth was bidden to take seat by 
the roadside and await its turn. Instantly the wise men— 
and there were more than three—came out of the east and 
announced that they had divined the wholeplan. The Kicking 
Twelfth was to be held in reserve until the critical moment 
of the fight, and then they were to be sent forward to win a 
victory. In corroboration they pointed to the fact that the 
general incommand wassticking close to them, inorder, they 
said, to give the word quickly at the proper moment. Andin 
truth, on a small hill to the right Major-General Richie sat 
on his horse and used his glasses, while in back of him his staff 
and the orderlies bestrode their champing, dancing mounts. 

It is always good tolook hard at ageneral, and the Kickers 
were transfixed with interest. The wise men again came out 
of the east and told what was inside the Richie head, but 
even the wise men wondered what was inside the Richie head. 

Suddenly anexciting thing happened. Totheleftandahead 
was a pounding Spitzbergen battery, and a toy suddenly 
appeared on the slope behind the guns. The toy was a man 
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witha flag—the flag was white save for a square of red in the 
centre. And this toy began to wigwag, wagwig, and it spoke 
to General Richie under the authority of the captain of the 
battery. It said: “The Eighty-eighth are being driven on 
my centre and right.” 

Now, when the Kicking Twelfth had left Spitzbergen there 
was an average of six signalmen in each company. A pro- 
portion of these signallers had been destroyed in the first en- 
gagement, but enough remained so that the Kicking Twelfth 
read, as a unit, the news of the Eighty-eighth. The word 
ran quickly. “The Eighty-eighth are being driven on my 
centre and right.” 

Richie rode to where Colonel Sponge sat aloft on his big 
horse, and a moment later acry ran along the column: “Kim 
up, the Kickers.” A large number of the men were already 
in the road, hitching and twisting at their belts and packs. 
The Kickers moved forward. 

They deployed and passed in a straggling line through 
the battery, and to the left and right of it. The gunners 
called out to them carefully, telling them not to be afraid. 

The scene before them was startling. They were facing a 
country cut up by many steep-sided ravines, and over the 
resultant hills were retreating little squads of the Eighty- 
eighth, The Twelfth laughed in its exultation. The men could 
now tell by the volume of fire that the Eighty-eighth were 
retreating for reasons which were not sufficiently expressed 
in the noise of the Rostina shooting. Held together by the 
bugle, the Kickers swarmed up the first hill and lay on the 
crest. Parties of the Eighty-eighth went through their lines, 
and the Twelfth told them coarsely its several opinions. The 
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sights were clicked up to 600 yards, and, with a crashing 
volley, the regiment entered its second battle. 

A thousand yards away on the right the cavalry and a 
regiment of infantry were creeping onward. Sponge decided 
not to be backward, and the bugle told the Twelfth to go 
ahead once more. The Twelfth charged, followed by a rabble 
of rallied men of the Eighty-eighth, who were crying aloud 
that it had been all a mistake. 

A charge in these days is not a running match. Those 
splendid pictures of levelled bayonets dashing at headlong 
pace toward the closed ranks of the enemy are absurd as 
soon as they are mistaken for the actuality of the present. 
In these days charges are likely to cover at least the half 
of a mile, and to go at the pace exhibited in the pictures a 
man would be obliged to have alittle steam-engine inside him. 

Thechargeof the kicking Twelfth somewhat resembled the 
advance ofagreat crowd of beaters who, for some reason, pas- 
sionately desired to start the game. Men stumbled; men fell; 
menswore. There were cries: “This way!” “Come this way!” 
“Don’t go that way!” “You can’t get up that way!’ Over 
therocks the Twelfth scrambled, red in the face, sweating and 
angry. Soldiers fell because they were struck by bullets and 
because they had not an ounce of strength left in them. Colo- 
nel Sponge, with a face likea red cushion, was being dragged 
windless up the steeps by devoted and athletic men. Three of 
theolder captainslay afar back, and swearing with their eyes 
because their tongues were temporarily out of service. 

And yet—and yet, the speed of the charge was slow. 
From the position of the battery it looked as if the Kickers 
were taking a walk over some extremely difficult country. 
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The regiment ascended a superior height, and found 
trenches and dead men. They took seat with the dead, 
satisfied with this company until they could get their wind. 
For thirty minutes purple-faced stragglers rejoined from 
the rear. Colonel Sponge looked behind him and saw that 
Richie, with his staff, had approached by another route, 
and had evidently been near enough to see the full extent 
of the Kickers’ exertions. Presently Richie began to pick a 
way for his horse toward the captured position. He disap- 
peared in a gully between two hills. 

Now it came to pass that aSpitzbergen battery on the far 
right took occasion to mistake the identity of the Kicking 
Twelfth, and the captainof these guns, nothaving anything 
to occupy him in front, directed his six 3.2’s upon the ridge 
where the tired Kickers lay side by side with the Rostina 
dead. A shrapnel came swinging over the Kickers, seething 
and fuming. It burst directly over the trenches, and the 
shrapnel, of course, scattered forward, hurting nobody. Buta 
man screamed out to his officer: “By God, sir, that is one of 
our own batteries!’ The whole line quivered with fright. 
Five more shells streaked overhead, and one flung its hail 
into the middle of the third battalion’s line, and the Kick- 
ing Twelfth shuddered to the very centre of its heart and 
arose like one man and fled. 

Colonel Sponge, fighting, frothing at the mouth, dealing 
blows with his fist right and left, found himself confronting a 
fury on horseback. Richie was as pale as death, and his eyes 
sent out sparks. “What does this conduct mean?” he flashed » 
out between his fastened teeth. 

Sponge could only gurgle: “The battery—the battery— 
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“The battery?” cried Richie, in a voice which sounded 
like pistol-shots. “Are you afraid of the guns you almost 
took yesterday? Go back there, you white-livered cowards! 
You swine! You dogs! Curs! Curs! Curs! Go back there!” 

Most of the men halted and crouched under the lashing 
tongue of their maddened general. But one man found des- 
perate speech, and yelled: “General, it is our own battery 
that is firing on us!” 

Many say that the General’s face tightened until it looked 
like a mask. The Kicking Twelfth retired to a comfortable 
place, where they were only under the fire of the Rostina 
artillery. The men saw a staff officer riding over the ob- 
structions in a manner calculated to break his neck directly. 

The Kickers were aggrieved, but the heart of the colonel 
was cut in twain. He even babbled to his major, talking likea 
man who is about to die of simple rage. “Did you hear what 
he said to me? Did you hearwhat he called us? Did you hear 
what he called us?” 

The majors searched their minds for words to heal a deep 
wound. 

The Twelfth received orders to go into camp upon the hill 
where they had been insulted. Old Sponge looked as if he 
were about to knock the aide out of the saddle, but he saluted 
and took the regiment back to the temporary companionship 
of the Rostina dead. 

Major-General Richienever apologized to Colonel Sponge. 
When you are a commanding officer you do not adopt the 
customofapologizingforthewrongdonetoyoursubordinates. 
You ride away; and they understand, and are confident of 
the restitution tohonour. Richienever opened hisstern young 
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lips to Sponge in reference to the scene near the hill of the 
Rostina dead, but in time there was a general order No. 20, 
which spoke definitely of the gallantry of His Majesty’s 
Twelfth Regiment of the line and its colonel. In the end 
Sponge was given a high decoration, because he had been 
badly used by Richie on that day. Richie knew that it is 
hard for men to withstand the shrapnel of their friends. 

A few days later the Kickers, marching in column on 
the road, came upon their friend the battery, halted in a 
field; and they addressed the battery, and the captain of the 
battery blanched to the tips of his ears. But the men of the 
battery told the Kickers to go to the devil—frankly, freely, 
placidly told the Kickers to go to the devil. 

And this story proves that it is sometimes better to be a 
private. 


III 
““AND IF HE WILLS, WE MUST DIE” 


A SERGEANT, a corporal, and fourteen men of the Twelfth 
Regiment of the line had been sent out to occupy a house 
on the main highway. They would be at least a half of a 
mile in advance of any other picket of their own people. 
Sergeant Morton was deeply angry at being sent on this 
duty. He said that he was overworked: There were at least 
two sergeants, he claimed furiously, whose turn it should 
have been to go on this arduous mission. He was treated 
unfairly ;he wasabused by hissuperiors; why didany damned 
fool ever join the army? As for him he would get out of it as 
soon as possible; he was sick of it; the life of a dog. All this 
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he said tothecorporal, wholistened attentively, givinggrunts 
of respectful assent. 

On the way to this post two privates took occasion to 
drop to the rear and pilfer in the orchard of a deserted plan- 
tation. When the sergeant discovered this absence, he grew 
black with a rage which was an accumulation of all his irri- 
tations.““Run, you!” he howled. “Bring them here! I’ll show 
them——” A privateran swiftly totherear. Theremainderof 
the squad began to shout nervously at the twodelinquents, 
whose figures they could see in the deep shade of the orchard, 
hurriedly picking fruit from the ground and cramming it 
within their shirts, next to their skins. The beseeching cries 
of their comrades stirred the criminals more than did the 
barking of the sergeant. They ran to rejoin the squad, while 
holding their loaded bosoms, their mouths open with ag- 
grieved explanations. 

Jones faced the sergeant with a horrible cancer marked 
in bumps on his left side. The disease of Patterson showed 
quite around the front of his waist in many protuberances. 
“Anicepair!’’saidthesergeant,withsuddenfrigidity.“You’re 
the kind of soldiers a man wants to choose for a dangerous 
outpost duty, ain’t your” 

The two privates stood at attention, still looking much 
aggrieved. “We only: ” began Jones huskily. 

“Oh, you ‘only’!” cried the sergeant. “Yes, you ‘only.’ I 
know all about that. But if you think you are going to trifle 
wich me-———> 

A moment later the squad moved on toward its station. 
Behind the sergeant’s back Jones and Patterson were slyly 
passing apples and pears to their friends while the sergeant 
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expounded eloquently to the corporal. “You see what kind 
of men are inthe army now. Why, when I joined the regiment 
it was a very different thing, I can tell you. Then a sergeant 
had some authority, and if a man disobeyed orders, he had 
avery small chance of escaping something extremely serious. 
But now! Good God! If I report these men, the captain will 
look over a lot of beastly orderly sheets and say: “Haw, eh, 
well, Sergeant Morton, these men seem to have very good 
records; very good records, indeed. I can’t be too hard on 
them; no, not too hard.’”’ Continued the sergeant: “T tell 
you, Flagler, the army is no place for a decent man.” 

Flagler, the corporal, answered with a sincerity of appre- 
ciation which with him had become a science. “I think you 
are right, sergeant,” he answered. 

Behind them the privates mumbled discreetly. “Damn 
this sergeant of ours. He thinks we are made of wood. I 
don’t see any reason for all this strictness when we are on 
active service. It isn’t like being at home in barracks! There is 
nogreatharminacoupleofmendroppingouttoraidanorchard 
of the enemy when all the world knows that we haven’t had 
a decent meal in twenty days.” 

The reddened face of Sergeant Morton suddenly showed 
to the rear.“A little more marching-and less talking,” he said. 

When he came to the house he had been ordered to occupy, 
the sergeant sniffed with disdain. ““Fhese people must have 
lived like cattle,” he said angrily. To be sure, the place was 
not alluring. Theground floor had beenused for the housing 
of cattle, and it was dark and terrible. A flight of stepsled to 
the lofty first floor, which was denuded but respectable. The 
sergeant’s visage lightened when he saw the strong walls of 
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stone and cement. “Unless they turn guns on us, they will 
never get us out of here,” he said cheerfully to the squad. 
The men, anxious to keep him in an amiable mood, all hur- 
riedly grinned and seemed very appreciative and pleased. 
“T’ll make this into a fortress,” he announced. He sent Jones 
and Patterson, the two orchard thieves, out on sentry duty. 
He worked the others, then, until he could think of no more 
things to tell them to do. Afterward he went forth, with a 
major-general’s serious scowl, and examined the ground in 
front of his position. In returning he came upon a sentry, 
Jones, munching an apple. He sternly commanded him to 
throw it away. 

The men spread their blankets on the floors of the bare 
rooms, and, putting their packsunder their headsandlighting 
their pipes, they lived in easy peace. Bees hummed in the 
garden, anda scent of flowers came through the open window. 
A great fan-shaped bit of sunshine smote the face of one man, 
and he indolently cursed as he moved his primitive bed toa 
shadier place. 

Another private explained to a comrade: ““This is all non- 
sense anyhow. No sense in occupying this post. They ——” 

“But, of course,” said the corporal, ‘when she told me 
herself that she cared more for me than she did for him, I 
wasn’t going to stand any of his talk ” The corporal’s lis- 
tener was so sleepy that he could only grunt his sympathy. 

There was a sudden little spatter of shooting. A cry from 
Jones rang out. With no intermediate scrambling, the ser- 
geant leaped straight to his feet.““Now,” he cried,‘‘let us see 
what you are made of! If,” he added bitterly, ‘you are made 


of anything!’ 
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Aman yelled,‘‘Good God, can’t you see you're all tangled 
up in my cartridge-belt?” 

Another man yelled: ‘Keep off my legs! Can’t you walk 
on the floor?” 

To the windows there wasa blind rush of slumbrous men 
who brushed hair from their eyes even as they made ready 
their rifles. Jones and Patterson came stumbling up thesteps, 
crying dreadful information. Already the enemy’s bullets 
were spitting and singing over the house. 

The sergeant suddenly was stiff and cold with a sense of 
the importance of the thing. “Wait until you see one,” he 
drawled loudly and calmly, “then shoot.” 

For some moments the enemy’s bullets swung swifter than 
lightning over the house without anybody being able to dis- 
coveratarget. Inthis intervalamanwasshotinthethroat.He 
gurgled, and then lay down on the floor. The blood slowly 
waved down the brown skin of his neck while he looked 
meekly at his comrades. 

There was a howl. “There they are! There they come!” 
The rifles crackled. A light smoke drifted idly through the 
rooms. There was a strong odour as if from burnt paper and 
the powder of firecrackers. The men were silent. Through 
the windows and about the house the bullets of an entirely 
invisible enemy moaned, hummed, spat, burst, and sang. 

The men began to curse. ““Why can’t we see them?” they 
muttered through their teeth. The sergeant was still frigid. 
He answered soothingly, as if he were directly reprehensible 
for this behaviour of the enemy. “Wait a moment. You will 
soon be able to see them. There! Give it to them.” A little 
skirt of black figures had appeared in a field. It was really 
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like shooting at an upright needle from the full length of a 
ball-room. But the men’s spirits improved as soon as the 
enemy—this mysterious enemy—became a tangible thing, 
and far off. They had believed the foe to be shooting at 
them from the adjacent garden. 

“Now,” said the sergeant ambitiously, “we can beat them 
off easily if you men are good enough.” 

A man called out in a tone of quick, great interest. “See 
that fellow on horseback, Bill? Isn’t he on horseback? I 
thought he was on horseback.” 

There was a fusillade against another side of the house. 
The sergeant dashed into the room which commanded that 
situation. He found a dead soldier on the floor. He rushed 
out howling:““Whenwas Knowles killed? When was Knowles 
killed? Damnit, when was Knowleskilled?” It wasabsolutely 
essential to find out the exact moment this man died. A 
blackened private turned upon his sergeant and demanded: 
“How in hell do I know?” Sergeant Morton had a sense 
of anger so brief that in the next second he cried: “Patter- 
son!” Hehadeven forgotten his vital interest in the time of 
Knowles’s death. 

“Yes?” said Patterson, his face set with some deep-rooted 
quality of determination. Still, he was a mere farm boy. 

“Go in to Knowles’s window and shoot at those people,” 
said the sergeant hoarsely. Afterward he coughed. Some of 
the fumes of the fight had made way to his lungs. 

Patterson looked at the door into this other room. He 
looked at it as if he suspected it was to be his death-chamber. 
Then he entered and stood across the body of Knowles and 


fired vigorously into a group of plum-trees. 
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“They can’t take this house,” declared the sergeant ina con- 
temptuous and argumentative tone. He was apparently re- 
plying tosomebody.The man whohad been shot in the throat 
looked up at him. Eight men were firing from the windows. 
Thesergeant detected in acorner three wounded men talking 
together feebly. “Don’t you think there is anything to do?” 
he bawled. “Go aid get Knowles’s cartridges and give them 
tosomebody whocanusethem!TakeSimpson’s too.” Theman 
who had been shotin the throat looked at him. Of the three 
wounded men who had been talking, one said: “My leg is all 
doubled up under me, sergeant.” He spoke apologetically. 

Meantime the sergeant was reloading his rifle. His foot 
slipped in the blood of the man who had been shot in the 
throat, and the military boot made a greasy red streak on 
the floor. 

“Why, we can hold this place,” shouted the sergeant jubi- 
lantly. “Who says we can’t?” 

Corporal Flagler suddenly spun away from his window 
and fell in a heap. 

“Sergeant,” murmured a man as he dropped to a seat on 
the floor out of danger, “I can’t stand this. I swear I can’t. 
I think we should run away.” 

Morton, with the kindly eyes of a good shepherd, looked 
at theman. “Youareafraid, Johnston, youareafraid,” hesaid 
softly. The man struggled to his feet, cast upon the sergeant a 
gaze full of admiration, reproach, and despair, and returned 
tohispost. A momentlater he pitched forward, and thereafter 
his body hung out of the window, his arms straight and the 
fists clenched. Incidentally this corpse was pierced afterward 
by chance three times by bullets of the enemy. 
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The sergeant laid his rifle against the stone-work of the 
window-frame and shot with care until his magazine was 
empty. Behind him a man, simply grazed on the elbow, was 
wildly sobbing like a girl.““Damn it, shut up,”’said Morton, 
without turning his head. Before him wasa vista of a garden, 
fields, clumps of trees, woods, populated at the time with 
little fleeting figures. 

He grew furious. “Why didn’t he send me orders?” he 
cried aloud. Theemphasison the word “he” wasimpressive.A 
mile back on the road a galloper of the Hussars lay dead 
beside his dead horse. 

The man who had been grazed on the elbow still set up 
his bleat. Morton’s fury veered to this soldier. “Can’t you 
shut up? Can’t you shut up? Can’t you shut up? Fight! 
That’s the thing to do. Fight!” 

A bullet struck Morton, and he fell upon the man who 
had been shot in the throat. There was a sickening moment. 
Then the sergeant rolled off to a position upon the bloody 
floor. Heturned himself witha last effortuntil hecouldlook at 
the wounded who were able to look at him. 

“Kimup,theKickers,” he said thickly.His arms weakened, 
and he dropped on his face. 

Afteranintervalayoungsubalternofthe enemy’sinfantry, 
followed by hiseager men, burstintothisreeking interior. But 
just over the threshold he halted before the scene of blood and 
death. He turned witha shrug to his sergeant. “God, I should 
have estimated them at least one hundred strong.” 
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IV 
THE UPTURNED FACE 


“Wuart will we do now?” said the adjutant, troubled and 
excited. 

“Bury him,’ said Timothy Lean. 

The two officers looked down close to their toes where 
lay the body of their comrade. The face was chalk-blue; 
gleaming eyes stared at the sky. Over the two upright figures 
was a windy sound of bullets, and on the top of the hill Lean’s 
prostrate company of Spitzbergen infantry was firing meas- 
ured volleys. 

“Don’t you think it would be better——’’ began the ad- 
jutant. “We might leave him until to-morrow.” 

“No,” said Lean. “I can’t hold that post an hour longer. 
I’ve got to fall back, and we’ve got to bury old Bill.” 

“Of course,” said the adjutant, at once. “Your men got 
entrenching tools?” 

Lean shouted back to his little line, and two men came 
slowly, one with a pick, one with a shovel. They started in 
the direction of the Rostina sharpshooters. Bullets cracked 
near their ears. “Dig here,” said Lean grufly. The men, thus 
caused to lower their glances to the turf, became hurried and 
frightened, merely because they could not look to see whence 
the bullets came. The dull beat of the pick striking the earth 
sounded amid the swift snap of close bullets. Presently the 
other private began to shovel. 

“I suppose,” said the adjutant, slowly, “we'd better search 
his clothes for—things.”’ 
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Lean nodded. Together in curious abstraction they looked 
at the body. Then Lean stirred his shoulders suddenly, arous- 
ing himself. 

“Yes,” hesaid, “we'd better see whathe’sgot.”’ Hedropped 
to hisknees, and his hands approached the body of the dead 
officer. But his hands wavered over the buttons of the tunic. 
The first button was brick-red with drying blood, and he 
did not seem to dare touch it. 

“Go on,” said the adjutant, hoarsely. 

Lean stretched his wooden hand, and his fingers fumbled 
the blood-stained buttons. At last he rose with ghastly face. 
Hehad gathereda watch, a whistle, a pipe, a tobacco-pouch, a 
handkerchief, a little case of cards and papers. He looked 
at theadjutant. There wasasilence. Theadjutant was feeling 
that he had been a coward to make Lean do all the grisly 
business. 

“Well,” said Lean, “that’s all, I think. You have his sword 
and revolver?” 

“Yes,” said the adjutant, his face working, and then he 
burst out in a sudden strange fury at the two privates. “Why 
don’t you hurry up with that grave? What are you doing, 
anyhow? Hurry, do you hear? I never saw such stupid” 

Even as he cried out in his passion the two men were la- 
bouringfortheirlives.Everoverhead the bullets werespitting. 

The grave was finished. It was not a masterpiece—a poor 
little shallow thing. Lean and the adjutant again looked at 
each other in a curious silent communication. 

Suddenly the adjutant croaked outa weird laugh. It wasa 
terrible laugh, which had its origin in that part of the mind 
which is first moved by the singing of the nerves. “Well,” 
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he said humorously to Lean, “I suppose we had best tumble 
him in.” 

“Yes,” said Lean. The two privates stood waiting, bent 
over their implements. “I suppose,” said Lean, “it would 
be better if we laid him in ourselves.” 

“Yes,” said the adjutant. Then, apparently remembering 
that he had made Lean search the body, he stooped with 
great fortitude and took hold of the dead officer’s clothing. 
Lean joined him. Both were particular that their fingers 
should not feel the corpse. They tugged away; the corpse 
lifted, heaved, toppled, flopped into the grave, and the two 
officers, straightening, looked again ateach other—they were 
always looking at each other. They sighed with relief. 

The adjutant said, “I suppose we should—we should say 
something. Do you know the service, Tim?” 

“They don’t read the service until the grave is filled in,” 
said Lean, pressing his lips to an academic expression. 

“Don’t they?” said the adjutant, shocked that he had 
made the mistake. “Oh, well,” he cried, suddenly, “let us— 
let us say something—while he can hear us.” 

“All right,” said Lean. “Do you know the service?” 

“T can’t remember a line of it,” said the adjutant. 

Lean was extremely dubious. “I can repeat two lines, 
but eS 

“Well, do it,” said the adjutant.»“Go as far as you can. 
That’s better than nothing. And the beasts have got our 
range exactly.” 

Lean looked at his two men. “Attention,” he barked. The 
privates came to attention with a click, looking much ag- 
grieved. The adjutant lowered his helmet to his knee. Lean, 
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bareheaded, stood over thegrave. The Rostinasharpshooters 
fired briskly. 

“O Father, our friend has sunk in the deep waters of death, 
but his spirit has leaped toward Thee as the bubble arises 
from thelips of the drowning. Perceive, we beseech, O Father, 
the little flying bubble, and——”’ 

Lean,although husky and ashamed, had suffered no hesi- _ 
tation up to this point, but he stopped with a hopeless feeling 
and looked at the corpse. 

The adjutant moved uneasily. “And from Thy superb 
heights ” he began, and then he too came to an end. 

“And from Thy superb heights,” said Lean. 

The adjutant suddenly remembered a phrase in the back 
part of the Spitzbergen burial service, and he exploited it 
with the triumphant manner of a man who has recalled 
everything, and can go on. 

“O God, have mercy——” 

“O God, have mercy ” said Lean. 

“Mercy,” repeated the adjutant, in quick failure. 

“Mercy,” said Lean. And then he was moved by some 
violence of feeling, for he turned suddenly upon his two men 
and tigerishly said, “Throw the dirt in.” 

The fire of the Rostina sharpshooters was accurate and 


continuous. 


Oneof theaggrieved privates came forward with hisshovel. 
He lifted his first shovel-load of earth, and for a moment 
of inexplicable hesitation it was held poised above this corpse, 
which from its chalk-blue face looked keenly out from the 
grave. Then the soldier emptied his shovel on—on the feet. 
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Timothy Lean felt as if tons had been swiftly lifted from 
off his forehead. He had felt that perhaps the private might 
empty the shovel on—on the face. It had been emptied on 
the feet. There wasa great point gained there—ha, ha!—the 
firstshovelfulhad beenemptiedon the feet. How satisfactory! 

The adjutant began to babble. “Well, of course—a man 
we’ve messed with all these years—impossible—you can’t, 
you know, leave your intimate friends rotting on the field. 
Go on, for God’s sake, and shovel, you.” 

The man with the shovel suddenly ducked, grabbed 
his left arm with his right hand, and looked at his officer 
for orders. Lean picked the shovel from the ground. “Go 
to the rear,” he said to the wounded man. He also ad- 
dressed the other private. ““You get under cover, too; I'll 
finish this business.” 

The wounded man scrambled hard still for the top of the 
ridge without devoting any glances to the direction from 
whence the bullets came, and the other man followed at an 
equal pace; but he was different, in that he looked back 
anxiously three times. 

This is merely the way—often—of the hit and unhit. 

Timothy Lean filled the shovel, hesitated, and then, ina 
movement which was like a gesture of abhorrence, he flung 
the dirt into the grave, and as it landed it made a sound— 
plop. Lean suddenly stopped and mopped his brow—a tired 
labourer. 

“Perhaps we have been wrong,” said the adjutant. His 
glance wavered stupidly. “It might have been better if we 
hadn’t buried him justat this time. Of course, if we advance 
to-morrow the body would have been " 
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“Damn you,” said Lean, “shut your mouth.” He was not 
the senior officer. 

He again filled the shovel and flung the earth. Always the 
earth made that sound—plop. Fora space Lean worked fran- 
tically, like a man digging himself out of danger. 

Soon there was nothing to be seen but the chalk-blue face. 
Lean filled the shovel.““Good God,” hecried to the adjutant. 
“Why didn’t you turn him somehow when you put him in? 
This——” Then Lean began to stutter. 

The adjutant understood. He was pale to the lips. “Go 
on, man,” he cried, beseechingly, almost in a shout. 

Leanswung back theshovel. It went forwardinapendulum 
curve. When the earth landed it made a sound—plop. 
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OL’ BENNET AND THE INDIANS 
PREREY 
I 
Ra Congress, sitting at Philadelphia, had voted our Wyo- 


ming country two companies of infantry for its protection 
against the Indians, with the single provision that we raise 
the men and arm them ourselves. This was not too brave a 
gift, but no one could blame the poor Congress, and indeed 
one could wonder that they found occasion to think of us at 
all, since at the time every gentleman of them had his coat- 
tails gathered high in his hands in readiness for flight to 
Baltimore. But our two companies of foot were no sooner 
drilled, equipped, and in readiness to defend the colony than 
they were ordered off down to the Jerseys to join General 
Washington. So it can be seen what service Congress did us 
in the way of protection. Thus the Wyoming valley, sixty 
miles deep in the wilderness, held its log houses full of little 
besides mothers, maids, and children. To the clamour against 
this situation the badgered Congress could only reply by 
the issue of another generous order, directing that one full 
company of foot be raised in the town of Westmoreland for 
the defence of said town, and that the said company find 
their own arms, ammunition, and blankets. Even people 
with our sense of humour could not laugh at this joke. 
When the first two companies were forming, I had thought 
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to join one, but my father forbade me, saying that I was too 
young, although I was full sixteen, tall, and very strong. So 
it turned out that I was not off fighting with Washington’s 
army when Butler with his rangers and Indians raided Wyo- 
ming. Perhaps! wasin the better placetodomy duty, ifI could. 

When wandering Indians visited the settlements, their 
drunkenness and insolence were extreme, but the few white 
men remained calm, and often enough pretended oblivion 
to insults which, because of their wives and families, they 
dared not attempt to avenge. In my own family, my father’s 
imperturbability wasscarcesuperior tomy mother’scoolness, 
and such was our faith in them that we twelve children also 
seemed to be fearless. Neighbour after neighbour came to 
my father in despair of the defenceless condition of the valley, 
declaring that they were about to leave everything and flee 
over the mountains to Stroudsberg. Myfather always wished 
them God-speed and said no more. If they urged him to fly 
also, he usually walked away from them. 

Finally there came a time when all the Indians vanished. 
We rather would have had them tipsy and impudent in the 
settlements; we knew what their disappearance portended. 
It was the serious sign. Too soon the news came that “Indian 
Butler’’ was on his way. 

The valley was vastly excited. People with their smaller 
possessions flocked into the blockhouses, and militia officers 
rode everywhere to rally every man. A small force of Conti- 
nentals—regulars of the line—had joined our people, and 
the little army was now under the command ofa Continental 
officer, Major Zebulon Butler. 

I had thought that with all this hubbub of an impending 
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life-and-death struggle in the valley my father would allow 
the work of our farm to slacken. But in this I was notably 
mistaken. The milking and the feeding and the work in the 
fields went on as if there never had been an Indian south ot 
the Canadas. My mother and my sisters continued to cook, 
to wash, to churn, to spin, to dye, to mend, to make soap, 
to make maple sugar. Just before the break of each day my 
younger brother Andrew and myself tumbled out for some 
eighteen hours’ work, and woe tous if we departed the length 
of adog’s tail from the laws which our father had laid down. It 
was a life with which I was familiar, but it did seem to me 
that with the Indians almost upon us he might have allowed 
me, at least, to go to the Fort and see our men drilling. 

But one morning we aroused as usual at his call at the 
foot of the ladder, and, dressing more quickly than Andrew, I 
climbed down from the loft to find my father seated by a 
blazing fire reading by its light in his Bible. 

“Son,” said he. 

“Yes, father?” 

“Go and fight.” 

Without a word more I made hasty preparation. It was 
the first time in my life that I had a feeling that my father 
would change his mind. So strong was this fear that I did 
not even risk a good-bye to my mother and sisters. At the 
end of the clearing I looked back. The door of the house was 
open and in the blazing light of the fire I saw my father 
seated as I had left him. 

At Forty Fort I found between three and four hundred 
under arms, while the stockade itself was crowded with old 
men and women and children. Many of my acquaintances 
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welcomed me; indeed, I seemed to know everybody save a 
number of the Continental officers. Colonel Zebulon Butler 
was in chief command, while directly under him was Colonel 
Denison, a man of the valley, and much respected. Colonel 
Denison asked news of my father, whose temper he well 
knew. He said to me: “If God spares Nathan Denison I shall 
tell that obstinate old fool my true opinion of him. He will 
get himself and all his family butchered and scalped.” 

I joined Captain Bidlack’s company, for thereason that a 
number of my friends were in it. Every morning we were 
paraded and drilled in the open ground before the Fort, 
and I learned to present arms and to keep my heels together, 
although to this day I havenever been able tosee any point to 
these accomplishments, and there was very little of the pre- 
senting of armsor of the keeping together of heels in the battle 
which followed these drills. I may say truly that I would now 
be much more grateful to Captain Bidlack if he had taught 
us to run like a wild horse. 

There was considerable friction between the officers of 
our militia and the Continental officers. I believe the Conti- 
nental officers had stated themselves as being in favour of a 
cautious policy, whereas the men of the valley were almost 
unanimous in their desire to meet Indian Butler more 
than half-way. They knew the country, they said, and they 
knew the Indians, and they deduced that the proper plan 
was to march forth and attack the British force near the 
head of the valley. Some of the more hot-headed ones rather 
openly taunted the Continentals, but these veteransof Wash- 
ington’s army remained silent and composed amid more or 
less wildness of talk. My own concealed opinions were that, 
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although our people were brave and determined, they had 
much better allow the Continental officers to manage the 
valley’s affairs. 

At the end of June we heard the news that Colonel John 
Butler, with some four hundred British and Colonial troops, 
which he called the Rangers, and with about five hundred | 
Indians, had entered the valley at its head and taken Fort 
Wintermoot after an opposition of a perfunctory character. 
I could present arms very well, but I do not think that I 
could yet keep my heels together. But Indian Butler was 
marching upon us, and even Captain Bidlack refrained from 
being annoyed at my refractory heels. 

The officers held councils of war, but in truth both fort 
and camp rang with a discussion in which everybody joined 
with great vigour and endurance. I may except the Conti- 
nental officers, who told us what they thought we should do, 
and then, declaring that therewasnomoretobesaid, remained 
in a silence which I thought was rather grim. The result 
was that on the 3rd of July our force of about three hundred 
men marched away, amid the roll of drums and the proud 
career of flags, to meet Indian Butler and his two kinds 
of savages. There yetremains with mea vivid recollection ofa 
close row of faces above the stockade of Forty Fort which 
viewed our departure with that profound anxiety which only 
an imminent danger of murder and scalping can produce. I 
myself was never particularly afraid of the Indians, for to 
my mind the great and almost the only military virtue of 
the Indians was that they were silent men in the woods. If 
they were met squarely on terms approaching equality, 
they could always be whipped. But it was another matter 
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to a fort filled with women and children and cripples, to 
whom the coming of the Indians spelled pillage, arson, and 
massacre. The British sent against us in those days some 
curious upholders of the honour of the King, and although 
Indian Butler, who usually led them, afterward contended 
that everything was performed with decency and care for 
the rules, we always found that those of our dead whose 
bodies we recovered invariably lacked hair on the tops of 
their heads, and if worse wasn’t done to them we wouldn’t 
even use the word mutilate. 

Colonel Zebulon Butler rode along the column when we 
halted once for water. I looked at him eagerly, hoping to 
read in his face some sign of his opinions. But on the soldierly 
mask I could read nothing, although I am certain now that 
he felt that the fools among us were going to get us well 
beaten. But there was no vacillation in the direction of our 
march. We went straight until we could hear through the 
woods the infrequent shots of our leading party at retreating 
Indian scouts. 

Our Colonel Butlerthensent forward fourofhisbestofficers, 
who reconnoitred the ground in the enemy’s front like so 
many engineers marking the place for a bastion. Then each 
of the six companies were told their place in the line. We of 
Captain Bidlack’s company were on the extreme right. Then 
we formed in line and marched int battle, with me burning 
with the high resolve to kill Indian Butler and bear his sword 
into Forty Fort, while at the same time I was much shaken 
lest one of Indian Butler’s Indians might interfere with the 
noble plan. We moved stealthily among the pine-trees, and I 
could not forbear looking constantly to right and left to 
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make certain that everybody was of the same mind about 
this advance. With our Captain Bidlack wasCaptain Durkee 
of the regulars. He was also a valley man, and it seemed 
that every time I looked behind me I met the calm eye of 
this officer, and I came to refrain from looking behind me. 

Still, I was very anxious to shoot Indians, and if I had 
doubted my ability in this direction I would have done my- 
self a great injustice, for I could drive a nail to the head 
with a rifle-ball at respectable range. I contend that I was 
notatallafraid of theenemy, butI much feared that certainot 
my comrades would change their minds about the expediency 
of battle on July 3, 1778. 

But our company was as steady and straight as a fence. 
I do not know who first saw dodging figures in the shadows 
of the trees in our front. The first fire we received, however, 
was from our flank, where some hidden Indians were yelling 
and firing, firing and yelling. We did not mindthewar-whoops. 
We had heard too many drunken Indians in the settlements 
before the war. They wounded the lieutenant of the company 
next toours, anda moment later they killed Captain Durkee. 
But we were steadily advancing and firing regular volleys 
into the shifting frieze of figures before us. The Indians gave 
their cries as if the imps of Hades had given tongue to their 
emotions. They fell back before us so rapidly and so cleverly 
that one had to watch his chance as the Indians sped from 
tree to tree. I had a sudden burst of rapture that they were 
beaten, and this was accentuated when I stepped over the 
body ofan Indian whose forehead hada holeinitassquarelyin 
the middle as if the location had been previously surveyed. 
In short, we were doing extremely well. 
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Soon we began tosee theslower figuresof whitemen through 
the trees, anditis only honest tosay that they were easier to 
shoot. I myself caught sight of afine officer inauniform that 
seemed of green and buff. His sword-belt was fastened by a 
great shining brass plate, and, no longer feeling the elegancies 
of marksmanship, I fired at the brass plate. Such was the 
conformation of the ground between us that he disappeared 
asif hehadsunkin the sea. We, allofus, were loading behind 
the trees and then charging ahead with fullest confidence. 

But suddenly from our own left came wiid cries from our 
men, while at the same time the yells of Indians redoubled 
in that direction. Our rush checked itself instinctively. The 
cries rolled toward us. Once I heard a word that sounded 
like “Quarte.”’ Then, to be truthful, our line wavered. I heard 
Captain Bidlack give an angry and despairing shout, and I 
think he was killed before he finished it. 

Inaword,ourleftwinghadgone topieces.It was in complete 
rout. I know not the truth of the matter; but it seems that 
Colonel Denison had given an order which was misinter- 
preted for the order to retreat. At any rate, there can be no 
doubt of how fast the left wing ran away. 

We ran away too. The company on our immediate left 
was the company of regulars, and I remember some red- 
faced and powder-stained men bellowing at me contemptu- 
ously. That company stayed, and, for the most part, died. 
I don’t know what they mustered when we left the Fort, 
but from the battle eleven worn and ragged men emerged. 
In my running was wisdom. The country was suddenly full 
of fleet Indians, uponus with the tomahawk. Behind me as I 
ran I could hear the screams of men cleaved to the earth. I 
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think the first things that most of us discarded were our 
rifles. Afterward, upon serious reflection, I could not recall 
where I gave my rifle to the grass. 

I ran for the river. I saw some of our own men running 
ahead of me, and I envied them. My point of contact with 
the river was the top of a high bank. But I did not hesitate 
to leap for the water with all my ounces of muscle. I struck 
out strongly for the other shore. I expected to be shot in the 
water. Up-stream and down-stream I could hear the crack 
of rifles, but none of the enemy seemed to be paying direct 
heed to me. I swam so well that I was soon able to put my 
feet on the slippery round stones and wade. When I reached a 
certain sandy beach, I lay down and puffed and blew my 
exhaustion. I watched the scene on the river. Indians ap- 
peared ingroupson the opposite bank, firing at various heads 
of my comrades, who, like me, had chosen the Susquehannaas 
their refuge. I saw more than one hand fling up and the head 
turn sideways and sink. 

I set out for home. I set out for home in that perfect spirit of 
dependence which I had always felt toward my father and 
my mother. When I arrived I found nobody in the living- 
room but my father, seated in his great chair and reading 
his Bible, even as I had left him. 

The whole shame of the business came upon me suddenly. 
“Father,” I choked out, “‘we have been beaten.” 

“Ay,” said he, “I expected it.” 


II 


IMMEDIATELY after the battle of July 3, my mother said: 
“We had best take the children and go into the Fort.” 
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But my father replied: “I will not go. I will not leave my 
property. All that I have in the world is here, and if the 
savages destroy it they may as well destroy me also.” 

My mother said no other word. Our household was ever 
given to stern silence, and such was my training that it did 
not occur to me to reflect that if my father cared for his 
property it was not my property, and I was entitled to care 
somewhat for.my life. 

‘Colonel Denison was truetotheword whichhehad passed to 
me at the Fort before the battle. He sent a messenger to my 
father, and this messenger stood in the middle of our living- 
room and spake with a clear, indifferent voice. “Colonel 
Denison bids me come here and say that John Bennet is a 
wicked man, and the blood of his own children will be upon 
his head.” As usual, my father said nothing. After the mes- 
senger hadgone, heremainedsilentforhoursinhischairby the 
fire, and this stillness was so impressive to his family that 
even my mother walked on tiptoe as she went about her 
work. After this long time my father said, “Mary!” 

Mother halted and looked at him. Father spoke slowly, 
and as if every word was wrested from him with violent 
pangs. “Mary, you takethegirlsand goto the Fort. land Solo- 
mon andAndrewwill go over the mountains toStroudsberg.” 

Immediately my mother called us all to set about packing 
such things as could be taken to,the Fort. And by nightfall 
wehad seen them within its palisade, and my father, myself, 
and my little brother Andrew, who was only eleven years 
old, were off over the hills on a long march to the Delaware 
settlements. Fatherand I hadourrifles, butweseldomdared to 
fire them, because of the roving bands of Indians. We lived 
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as well as we could on blackberries and raspberries. For the 
most part, poor little Andrew rode first on the back of my 
father and then on my back. He was a good little man, and 
only cried when he would wake in the dead of night very 
cold and very hungry. Then my father would wrap him in 
an old grey coat that was so famous in the Wyoming country 
that there was not even an Indian who did not know of it. 
Butthisacthedid withoutanydirectdisplayoftenderness, for 
the fear, I suppose, that he would weaken little Andrew’s 
growing manhood. Now, in these days of safety, and even 
luxury, I often marvel at the iron spirit of the people of my 
young days. My father, without his coat and no doubt very 
cold, would then sometimes begin to pray to his God in the 
wilderness, but in low voice, because of the Indians. It was 
July, but even July nights are cold in the pine mountains, 
breathing a chill which goes straight to the bones. 

Butitisnotmy intention togivein thissection theordinary 
adventures of the masculine part of my family. As a matter 
of fact, my mother and the girls were undergoing in Forty 
Fort trials which made as nothing the happenings on our 
journey, which ended in safety. 

My mother and her small flock were nosooner established 
in the crude quarters within the palisade than negotiations 
were opened between Colonel Denison and Colonel Zebulon 
Butler on the American side, and Indian Butler on the 
British side, for the capitulation of the Fort with such arms 
and military stores as it contained, the lives of the settlers 
to be strictly preserved. But Indian Butler did not seem 
to feel free to promise safety for the lives of the Continental 
Butler and the pathetic little fragment of the regular troops. 
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These men always fought so well against the Indians that 
whenever the Indians could get them at their mercy there 
wassmallchanceofanything buta massacre. Soevery regular 
left before the surrender; and I fancy that Colonel Zebulon 
Butler considered himself a much abused man, for if we had 
left ourselves entirely under his direction there is no doubt 
that we could have saved the valley. He had taken us out 
on July 3 because our militia officers had almost threatened 
him. In the end he had said: “Very well, I can go as far as 
any of you.” I was always on Butler’s side of the argument, 
but owing to the singular arrangement of circumstances, 
my opinion at the age of sixteen counted upon neither the 
one side nor the other. 

The Fort was left in charge of Colonel Denison. He had 
stipulated before the surrender that no Indians should be 
allowed toenter thestockadeand molest these poor families of 
women whose fathers and brothers were either dead or fled 
over the mountains, unless their physical debility had been 
such that they were able neither to get killed in the battle 
nor to take the long trail to the Delaware. Of course, this 
excepts those men who were with Washington. 

ForseveraldaystheIndians, obedienttotheBritishoficers, 
kept out of the Fort, but soon they began to enter in small 
bands and went sniffing and poking in every corner to find 
plunder. Our people had hidden everything as well as they 
were able, and for a period little was stolen. My mother 
told me that the first thing of importance to go was Colonel 
Denison’s hunting-shirt, made of “fine forty” linen. It hada 
double cape, and was fringed about the cape and about the 
wristbands. Colonel Denison at the time was in my mother’s 
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cabin. An Indian entered and, rolling a thieving eye about 
theplace,sighted firstofalltheremarkableshirtwhich Colonel 
Denison was wearing. He seized the shirt and began to tug, 
while the Colonel backed away, tugging and protesting at 
the same time. The womenfolk saw at once that the Colonel 
would be tomahawked if he did not give up his shirt, and 
they begged him to doit. He finally elected not to be toma- 
hawked, and came out of his shirt. While my mother un- 
buttoned the wristbands, the Colonel cleverly dropped into 
the lap of a certain Polly Thornton a large packet of Conti- 
nental bills, and his money was thus saved for the settlers. 
Colonel Denison had several stormy interviews with In- 
dian Butler, and the British commander finally ended in 
frankly declaring that he could do nothing with the Indians 
atall. They were beyond control, and thedefenceless peoplein 
the Fort would have to take the consequence.I do not mean 
that Colonel Denison was trying to recover his shirt; I mean 
that he was objecting to a situation which was now almost 
unendurable. I wish to record also that the Colonel lost a 
large beaver hat. In both cases he willed to be tomahawked 
and killed rather than suffer the indignity, but mother pre- 
vailed over him. I must confess to this discreet age that my 
mother engaged in fisticuffs with a squaw. This squaw came 
intothecabinand,withoutpreliminarydiscussion,attempted 
to drag from my mother the petticoat she was wearing. My 
motherforgotthefineadviceshehadgiventoColonel Denison. 
Sheproceededtobeat thesquawoutofthecabin, andalthough 
thesquaw appealed tosome warriors who werestanding with- 
out, the warriors only laughed, and my mother kept her 
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The Indians took the feather beds of the peopleand, ripping 
them open, flung the feathers broadcast. Then they stuffed 
these sacks full of plunder and flung them across the backs 
of such of the settlers’ horses as they had been able to find. 
In the old days my mother had had a side-saddle, of which 
she was very proud when she rode to meeting on it. She 
had also a brilliant scarlet cloak, which every lady had in 
those days, and which I can remember as one of the admi- 
rations of my childhood. One day my mother had the satis- 
faction of seeing a squaw ride off from the Fort with this 
prize saddle reversed on a small nag, and with the proud 
squaw thus mounted wearing thescarlet cloak, also reversed. 
My sister Martha told me afterward that they laughed, even 
in their misfortunes. A little later they had the satisfaction 
of seeing the smoke from our house and barn arising over 
the tops of the trees. 

When the Indians first began their pillaging, an old Mr. 
Sutton, who occupied acabin near my mother’s cabin, antic- 
ipated them by donning all his best clothes. He had had a 
theory that the Americans would be free to retain the clothes 
that they wore. And his best happened to bea suit of Quaker 
grey, from beaver to boots, in which he had been married. 
Not long afterward my mother and my sisters saw passing 
the door an Indian arrayed in Quaker grey, from beaver to 
boots. The only odd thing which impressed them was that 
the Indian had appended to the dress a long string of Yankee 
scalps. Sutton was a good Quaker, and if he had been wearing 
the suit there would have been no string of scalps. 2 

Theywere,infact,badgered,insulted,robbedbytheIndians 
so openly that the British officers would not come into the 
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Fortatall. They stayed in their camp, affecting to beignorant 
of what was happening. It was about all they could do. The 
Indians had only one idea of war, and it was impossible to 
reason with them when they were flushed with victory and 
stolen rum. 

ThehandofFatefellheavilyupononeroguewhoseambition 
it was to drink everything that the Fort contained. One 
day heinadvertently cameuponabottleofspiritsofcamphor, 
and ina few hours he was dead. 

Butit was known that General Washington contemplated 
sending a strong expedition into the valley, to clear it of 
the invaders and thrash them. Soon there were no enemies 
in the country save small roving parties of Indians, who 
prevented work in the fields and burned whatever cabins 
the earlier torches had missed. 

The first large party to come into the valley was com- 
posed mainly of Captain Spaulding’s company of regulars, 
and at its head rode Colonel Zebulon Butler. My father, 
myself, and little Andrew returned with this party, to set 
to work immediately to build out of nothing a prosperity 
similar to that which had vanished in the smoke. 


Ill 


My FATHER was so well known of the Indians that, as I was 
saying, his old grey coat was a sign through the northern 
country. I know of no reason for this save that he was honest 
and ubstreperously minded his own affairs, and could flinga 
tomahawk better than the best Indian. I will not declare 
upon how hard it is for a man to be honest and to mind his 
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own affairs, but I fully know that it is hard to throwa toma- 
hawk as my father threw it, straighter than a bullet from a 
duelling-pistol. He had always dealt fairly with the Indians, 
and J cannot tell why they hated him so bitterly, unless 
it was that when an Indian went foolishly drunk my father 
would deplore, it with his foot, if it so happened that the 
drunkenness was done in our cabin. It is true to say that 
when the warcame, a singular large number of kickedIndians 
journeyed from the Canadas to revisit with torch and knife 
the scenes of the kicking. 

If people had thoroughly known my father, he would have 
had no enemies. He was the best of men. He had a code of 
behaviour for himself, and for the whole world as well. If 
people wished his good opinion they only had to do exactly 
as he did, and to have his views. I remember that once my 
sister Martha made me a waistcoat of rabbits’ skins, and 
generally it was considered a great ornament. But one day 
my father espied me in it, and commanded me to remove it 
for ever. Its appearance was indecent, he said, and such a 
garment tainted the soul of him whowore it. In the ensuing 
fortnight a poor pedlar arrived from the Delaware, who 
had suffered great misfortunes in the snows. My father fed 
him and warmed him, and when hégratefully departed, gave 
him the rabbits’-skin waistcoat, and the poor man went off 
clothed indecently in a garment "that would taint his soul. 
Afterward, in a daring mood, I asked my father why he 
had so cursed this pedlar, and he recommended that I should 
study my Bible more closely, and there read that my own 
devious ways should be mended before I sought to judge 
the enlightened acts of my elders. He set me to ploughing 
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the upper twelve acres, and I was hardly allowed to loose 
my grip of the plough-handles until every furrow was drawn. 

The Indians called my father “Ol’ Bennet,” and he was 
known broadcast as a man whose doom was sealed when 
the redskins caught him. As I have said, the feeling is inex- 
plicable to me. But Indians who had been ill-used and mal- 
treated by downright ruffians, against whom revenge could 
with a kind of propriety be directed—many of these Indians 
avowedly gave up a genuine wrong in order to direct a fuller 
attention to thegetting of my father’s scalp. This most unfair 
disposition of the Indians was a great, deep anxiety to all of 
us upto thetimewhen General Sullivan and hisavengingarmy 
marched through the valley and swept our tormentors afar. 

And yet great calamities could happen in our valley even 
after the coming and passing of General Sullivan. We were 
partly mistaken inourgladness. The British forceof Loyalists 
and Indians met Sullivan in one battle, and, finding them- 
selves over-matched and beaten, they scattered in all direc- 
tions. The Loyalists, for the most part, went home, but the 
Indians cleverly broke up into small bands, and General 
Sullivan’sarmy had nosooner marched beyond the Wyoming 
valley than some of these small bands were back into the 
valley, plundering outlying cabins and shooting people from 
the thickets and woods that bordered the fields. 

General Sullivan had left a garrison at Wilkesbarre, and 
at this time we lived in its strong shadow. It was too formi- 
dable for the Indians to attack, and it could protect all who 
valued protection enough to remain under its wings, but it 
could do little against the flying small bands. My father 
chafed in the shelter of the garrison. His best lands lay be- 
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yond Forty Fort, and he wanted to be at his ploughing. He 
made several brief references to his ploughing that led us to 
believe that his ploughing was the fundamental principle of 
life. None of us saw any means of contending him. My sister 
Martha began to weep, but it no more mattered than if she 
hadbeguntolaugh.Mymother saidnothing.Ay,mywonderful 
mother said nothing. My father said he would go plough some 
of the land above Forty Fort. Immediately this was with us 
some sort of law. It was like a rain, or a wind, or a drought. 

He went, of course. My young brother Andrew went with 
him, and he took the new span of oxen and a horse. They 
began to plough a meadow which lay in a bend of the river 
above Forty Fort. Andrew rode the horse hitched ahead of 
the oxen. At a certain thicket the horse shied so that little 
Andrew was almost thrown down. My father seemed to have 
begun a period of apprehension at this time, but it was of 
noservice. Four Indianssuddenly appeared outof thethicket. 
Swiftly, and in silence, they pounced with tomahawk, rifle, 
and knife upon my father and my brother, andin a moment 
they were captives of the redskins—that fate whose very 
phrasing was a thrill to the heart ofevery colonist. It spelled 

eath, or that horrible simple absence, vacancy, mystery, 
which is harder than death. 

As for us, he had told my mother that if he and Andrew 
were not returned at sundown she might construea calamity. 
So at sundown we gave the news to the Fort, and directly 
we heard the alarm-gun booming out across the dusk like a 
salute tothedeathofmy father, asolemn, finaldeclaration. At 
the sound of this gun my sisters all began newly to weep. 
It simply defined our misfortune. In the morning a party 
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was sent out, which came upon the deserted plough, the 
oxen calmly munching, and the horse still excited and af- 
frighted. The soldiers found the trail of four Indians. They 
followed the trail some distance over the mountains, but 
the redskins with their captives had a long start, and pur- 
suit was but useless. The result of this expedition was that 
we knew at least that father and Andrew had not been mas- 
sacred immediately. Butin those days this wasa most meagre 
consolation. It was better to wish them well dead. 

My father and Andrew were hurried over the hills at a 
terrible pace by the four Indians. Andrew told me afterward 
that he could think sometimes that he was dreaming of being 
carried off by goblins. The redskins said no word, and their 
moccasined feet made no sound. They were like evil spirits. 
But it was as he caught glimpses of father’s pale face, every 
wrinkle init deepened and hardened, that Andrew saw every- 
thing in its light. And Andrew was but thirteen years old. 
It is a tender age at which to be burned at the stake. 

In time the party came upon two more Indians, who had 
as a prisoner a man named Lebbeus Hammond. He had left 
Wilkesbarre in search of a strayed horse. He was riding the 
animal back to the Fort when the Indians caught him. He 
and my father knew each other well, and their greeting was 
like them. 

“What! Hammond! You here?” 

“Yes, I’m here.” 

As the march was resumed, the principal Indian bestrode 
Hammond’s horse, but the horse was very high-nerved and 
scared, and the bridle was only a temporary one made from 
hickory withes. There was no saddle. And so finally the prin- 
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cipal Indian came off with a crash, alighting with exceeding 
severity upon his head. When he got upon his feet he was in 
such a rage that the three captives thought to see him dash 
his tomahawk into the skull of the trembling horse, and, 
indeed, his arm was raised for the blow, but suddenly he 
thought better of it. He had been touched by a real point of 
Indian inspiration. The party was passing a swamp at the 
time, so he mired the horse almost up to its eyes, and left it 
to the long death. 

I had said that my father was well known of the Indians, 
and yet I have to announce that none ofhissix captors knew 
him. To them he was a complete stranger, for upon camping 
the first night they left my father unbound. If they had had 
any idea that he was “Ol’ Bennet” they would never have 
left him unbound. He suggested to Hammond that they 
try to escape that night, but Hammond seemed not to care 
to try it yet. 

Intimethey meta party of over forty Indians, commanded 
by a Loyalist. In that band there were many who knew my 
father. They cried out with rejoicing when they perceived 
him. “Ha!” they shouted, “Ol’ Bennet!” They danced about 
him, making gestures expressive of the torture. Later in the 
day my father accidentally pulled.a button from his coat, 
and an Indian took it from him. 

My father asked to be allowed to: have it again, for he 
was a very careful man, and in those days all good husbands 
were trained to bring home the loose buttons. The Indians 
laughed,andexplainedthatamanwhowastodieatWyallusing 
—one day’s march—need not be particular about a button. 

The three prisoners were now sent off in care of seven 
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Indians, while the Loyalist took the remainder of his men 
down the valley to further harass the settlers. The seven 
Indians were now very careful of my father, allowing him 
scarce a wink. Their tomahawks came up at the slightest 
sign. At the camp that night they bade the prisoners lie 
down, and then placed poles across them. An Indian lay 
upon either end of these poles. My father managed, however, 
to let Hammond know that he was determined to make an 
attempt to escape. There was only one night between him 
and the stake, and he was resolved to make what use he 
could of it. Hammond seems to have been dubious from the 
start, but the men of that time were not daunted by broad 
risks. In his opinion the rising would be a failure, but this 
did not prevent him from agreeing to rise with his friend. 
My brother Andrew was not considered at all. No one asked 
him if he wanted to rise against the Indians. He was only a 
boy, and supposed to obey his elders. So, as none asked his 
views, he kept them to himself; but I wager you he listened, 
all ears, to the furtive consultations, consultations which 
were mere casual phrases at times, and at other times swift, 
brief sentences shot out in a whisper. 

The band of seven Indians relaxed in vigilance as they 
approached their own country, and on the last night from 
Wyallusing the Indian part of thecampseemed muchinclined 
to take deep slumber after the long and rapid journey. The 
prisoners were held to the ground by poles as on the previous 
night, and then the Indians pulled their blankets over their 
heads and passed into heavy sleep. One old warrior sat by 
the fire as guard, but he seems to have been a singularly 
inefficient man, for he was continually drowsing, and if the 
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captives could have got rid of the poles across their chests 
and legs they would have made their flight sooner. 

The camp was on a mountain-side amid a forest of lofty 
pines. The night was very cold, and the blasts of wind swept 
down upon the crackling, resinous fire. A few stars peeped 
through the feathery pine branches. Deep in some gulch 
could beheard the roarofamountainstream. Atoneo’clockin 
the morning three of the Indians arose and, releasing the 
prisoners, commanded them to mend the fire. The prisoners 
brought dead pine-branches; the ancient warrior on watch 
sleepily picked away with hisknifeat the deer’s head which he 
had roasted; the other Indians retired again to their blankets, 
perhaps each depending upon the others for the exercise of 
precautions. twasatremendouslyslack business;theIndians 
were feeling security because they knew that the prisoners 
were too wise to try to run away. 

The warrior on watch mumbled placidly to himself as he 
picked at the deer’s head. Then he drowsed again, just the 
short nap of a man who had been up too long. My father 
stepped quickly toaspear, and backed away from the Indian; 
then he drove it straight through his chest. The Indian raised 
himself spasmodically, and then collapsed into that camp- 
fire which the captives had made burn s0 brilliantly, and as 
he fell he screamed. Instantly his blanket, his hair, he himself 
began to burn, andoverhim wasmy father tugging frantically 
to get the spear out again. 

My father did not recover the spear. Ithad sogone through 
the old warrior that it could not readily be withdrawn, and 
my father left it. 

The scream of the watchman instantly aroused the other 
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warriors, who, as they scrambled in their blankets, found 
over them a terrible white-lipped creature with an axe—an 
axe, themostappallingly brutalofweapons. Hammond buried 
his weapon in the head of the leader of the Indians even as 
themangaveouthisfirstgreat cry. Thesecond blow missed an 
agile warrior’s head, but caught him in the nape of the neck, 
and he swung, to bury his face in the red-hot ashes at the 
edge of the fire. 

Meanwhilemy brotherAndrewhadbeengallantlysnapping 
empty guns. In fact he snapped three empty guns at the 
Indians, who were in the purest panic. He did not snap the 
fourth gun, but took it by the barrel, and, seeing a warrior 
rush past him, he cracked his skull with the clubbed weapon. 
He told me, however, that his snapping of the empty guns 
was effective, because it made the Indians jump and dodge. 

Well, this slaughter continued in the red glare of the fire 
on the lonely mountain-side until two shrieking creatures 
ran off through the trees, but even then my father hurled a 
tomahawk with all his strength. It struck one of the fleeing 
Indians on the shoulder. His blanket dropped from him, 
and he ran on practically naked. 

The three whites looked at each other, breathing deeply. 
Their work was plain to them in the five dead and dying 
Indians underfoot. They hastily gathered weapons and moc- 
casins, and in six minutes from the time when my father 
had hurled the spear through the Indian sentinel they had 
started to make their way back to the settlements, leaving 
thecamp-fire to burn outits short career alone amid the dead. 
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B.. to get the real thing!” cried Vernall, the war-cor- 
respondent. “It seems impossible! It is because war is neither 
magnificent nor squalid; it is simply life, and an expression 
of life can always evade us. We can never tell life, one to 
another, although sometimes we think we can.” 

When I climbed aboard the dispatch-boat at Key West, 
the mate told me irritably that as soon as we crossed the 
bar we would find ourselves monkey-climbing over heavy 
seas. It wasn’t my fault, but he seemed to insinuate that it 
was all a result of my incapacity. There were four corre- 
spondentsin the party. The leader of us came aboard with a 
huge bunch of bananas, which he hung like a chandelier in the 
centre ofthe tiny cabin. Wemadeacquaintanceover, around, 
and under this bunch of bananas, which really occupied the 
cabin as a soldier occupies a sentry-box. But the bunch did 
not become really aggressive until we were wellatsea. Thenit 
began to spar. With the first roll of the ship, it launched its 
honest pounds at McCurdy and knocked him wildly through 
the door to the deck rail, where he hung cursing hysterically. 
Without a moment’s pause, it made for me. I flung myself 
head firstinto my bunkand watched thedemon sweep Brown- 
low into a corner and wedge his knee behind a sea-chest. 
Karygaveashrillcryand fled. The bunchofbananasswung to 
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and fro, silent, determined, ferocious, looking for more men. 
It had cleared a space for itself. My comrades looked in at 
the door, calling upon me to grab the thing and hold it. I 
pointed out to them the security and comfort of my position. 
They were angry. Finally the mate came and lashed the 
thing so that it could not prowl about the cabin and assault 
innocent war-correspondents. You see? War! A bunch of 
bananas rampant because the ship rolled. 

Inthatearly period of the war we were forced tocontinueour 
dreams. And we were all dreamers, envisioning the seas with 
death-grapples, ship and ship. Even the navy grew cynical. 
Officers on the bridge lifted their megaphones and told you 
in resigned voices that they were out of ice, onions, and eggs. 
At other times, they would shoot quite casually at us with 
six-pounders. This industry usually progressed in the night, 
but it sometimes happened in the day. There was never any 
resentment on our side, although at moments there was some 
nervousness. They were impressively quick with their lan- 
yards; our means of replying to signals were correspondingly 
slow. They gave youopportunity tosay, “Heavenguard me!” 
Then they shot. But we recognized the propriety of it. Every- 
thing was correct save the war, which lagged and lagged 
and lagged. It did not play; it was not a gory giant; it wasa 
bunch of bananas swung in the middle of the cabin. 

Once wehad thehonourofbeingrammedatmidnightby the 
U.S.S. Machias. In fact the exceeding industry of the naval 
commanders of the Cuban blockading fleet caused a certain 
liveliness to at times penetrate our mediocre existence. We 
were all greatly entertained over an immediate prospect of 
being either killed by rapid-fire guns, cut in half by the ram, 
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or merely drowned, but even our great longing for diversion 
could not cause us to ever again go near the Machias ona 
dark night. We had sailed from Key West on a mission that 
had nothing to do with the coast of Cuba, and, steaming 
due east and some thirty-five miles from the Cuban land, 
we did not think we were liable to an affair with any of the 
fierce American cruisers. Suddenly a familiar signal of red 
and white lights flashed like a brooch of jewels on the pall 
that covered thesea. It was faraway and tiny, but weknewall 
about it. It was the electric question of an American warship, 
and it demanded a swift answer in kind. The man behind 
thegun! What about the manin front of thegun? The warship 
signals vanished, and the sea presented nothing but a smoky 
black stretch lit with the hissing white tops of the flying 
waves. A thin line of flame swept from a gun. 

Thereafter followed oneof thosesilences which had become 
so peculiarly instructive to the blockade-runner. Somewhere 
in the darkness we knew that a slate-coloured cruiser, red 
below the water-line and with a gold scroll on her bows, 
was flying over the waves toward us, while upon the dark 
decks the men stood at general quarters in silence about 
the long thin guns, and it was the law of life and death that 
we should make true answer in about the twelfth part of a 
second. Now I shall with regret disclose a certain dreadful 
secret of the dispatch-boat service. Our signals, far from 
being electric, were twolanterns which we kept in a tub and 
covered with a tarpaulin. The tub was placed just forward 
of the pilot-house, and when we were accosted at night it 
was everybody’s duty to scramble wildly for the tub and 
grab out the lanterns and wave them. It amounted to a 
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slowness of speech. I remember a story of an army sentry 
who upon hearing a noise in his front one dark night called 
his usual sharp query. “Halt—who’s there? Halt or ’ll fre!” 
And getting no immediate response he fired even as he had 
said, killing a man with a hare-lip who unfortunately could 
not arrange his vocal machinery to reply in season. We 
were something like a boat with a hare-lip. And sometimes 
it was very trying to the nerves.—The pause was long. Then 
a voice spoke from the sea through a megaphone. It was 
faint but clear. “What ship is that?” No one hesitated over 
his answer in cases of this kind. Everybody was desirous of 
imparting fullestinformation. Therewasanotherpause. Then 
out of the darkness flew an American cruiser, silent as death, 
handledasferociouslyasifthedevilcommandedher. Againthe 
little voice hailed from the bridge. “What ship is that?” 
Evidently the reply to the first hail had been misunderstood 
or not heard. This time the voice rang with menace, menace of 
immediate and certain destruction, and the last word was 
intoned savagely and strangely across the windy darkness, 
as if the officer would explain that the cruiser was after either 
foolsor the common enemy. The yells in return did not stop 
her. She was hurling herself forward to ram us amidships, 
and the people on the little Three Friends looked at a tall 
swooping bow, and it was keener than any knife that has 
ever been made. As the cruiser lunged every man imagined 
the gallant and famous but frail Fhree Friends cut into two 
parts as neatly as if she had been cheese. But there was a 
sheer and a hard sheer to starboard, and down upon our 
quarter swung a monstrous thing larger than any ship in 
the world—theU.S.S. Machias. Shehad a freeboard of about 
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three hundred feet, and the top of her funnel was out of 
sight in the clouds like an Alp. I shouldn’t wonder if at the 
top of that funnel there was a region of perpetual snow. 
And at a range which swiftly narrowed to nothing every 
gun in her port battery swung deliberately into aim. It was 
closer, more deliciously intimate than a duel across a hand- 
kerchief. We all had an opportunity of looking miles down 
the muzzles of this festive artillery before came the collision. 
ThentheMachias reeled her steel shoulderagainst the wooden 
side of the Three Friends, and up went aroar asif a vast shin- 
gle roof had fallen. The poor little tug dipped as if she meant 
to pass under the warship, staggered, and finally righted, 
trembling fromhead to foot. Thecriesofthesplintered timbers 
ceased. The men on the tug gazed at each other with white 
faces shining faintly in the darkness. The Machias backed 
away even as the Three Friends drew slowly ahead, and again 
-we were alone with the piping of the wind and the slash of 
the gale-driven water. Later, from some hidden part of the 
sea, the bullish eye of a searchlight looked at us, and the 
widening whiterays bathed usin theglare. There was another 
hail. “Hello there, Three Friends!” “Ay, ay, sir!” “Are you 
injured?” Ourfirst matehad takenalanternand wasstudying 
thesideof the tug, and we held our breath for hisanswer. I was 
sure that he was going to say that we were sinking. Surely 
there could be no other ending to this terrific bloodthirsty 
assault. But the first mate said, “No, sir.”’ Instantly the 
glare of the searchlight was gone; the Machias was gone; 
the incident was closed. 
I was dining once on board the flagship, the New York, 
armoured cruiser. It was the junior officers’ mess, and when 
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the coffee came a young ensign went to the pianoand began to 
bang out a popular tune. It was a cheerful scene, and it 
resembledonlyacheerfulscene.Suddenly weheardthewhistle 
of the bo’s’n’s mate, and directly above us, it seemed, a 
voice, hoarse as that of a sea-lion, bellowed a command: 
“Man the port battery.” Ina moment the table was vacant; 
the popular tune ceased in a jangle. On the quarter-deck 
assembled a group of officers—spectators. The quiet evening 
sea, lit with faint red lights, went peacefully to the feet of a 
verdant shore. One could hear the far-away measured tum- 
bling of surf upon a reef. Only this sound pulsed in the air. 
The great grey cruiser was as still as the earth, the sea, and 
the sky. Then they let off a four-inch gun directly under my 
feet. I thought it turned me a back somersault. That was the 
effect upon my mind. But it appears I did not move. The 
shell went carousing off to the Cuban shore, and from the 
vegetation therespirted a cloud of dust.Someoftheofficerson 
the quarter-deck laughed. Through their glasses they had 
seen a Spanish column of cavalry much agitated by the ap- 
pearance of this shell among them. As far as I was concerned, 
there was nothing but the spirt of dust from the side of a 
long-suffering island. When I returned to my coffee I found 
that most of the young officers had also returned. Japanese 
boys were bringing liquors. The piano’s clattering of the 
popular air was often interrupted by the boom of a four- 
inch gun. A bunch of bananas! 

One day, our dispatch-boat found the shores of Guantanamo 
Bay flowing past on either side. It was at nightfall, and on 
the eastward point a small village was burning, and it hap- 
pened that a fiery light was thrown upon some palm-trees 
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so that it made them into enormous crimson feathers. The 
water was the colour of blue steel; the Cuban woods were 
sombre; high shivered the gory feathers. The last boat-loads 
of the marine battalion werepulling for the beach. Themarine 
officers gave me generous hospitality to the camp on the 
hill. That night there wasanalarm, and amidastern calling of 
orders and a rushing of men, I wandered in search of some 
other man who had no occupation. It turned out to be the 
youngassistantsurgeon, Gibbs. Weforegatheredinthecentre 
of a square of six companies of marines. There was no firing. 
We thought it rather comic. The next night there was an 
alarm; there was some firing; we lay on our bellies; it was 
no longer comic. On the third night the alarm came early; 
I went in search of Gibbs, but I soon gave over an active 
search for the more congenial occupation of lying flat and 
feeling the hot hiss of the bullets trying to cut my hair. For 
the moment I was no longer a cynic. I was a child who, ina 
fit of ignorance, had jumped into the vat of war. I heard 
somebody dying near me. He was dying hard. Hard. It took 
him a long time to die. He breathed as all noble machinery 
breathes when itis making its gallant strife against breaking, 
breaking. But he wasgoing to break. He wasgoing tobreak. It 
seemed to me, this breathing, the noise of a heroic pump 
which strives to subdue a mud which comes upon it in tons. 
The darkness was impenetrable. The man was lying in some 
depression within seven feet of me. Every wave, vibration, 
ofhisanguish beatuponmy senses. Hewaslongpastgroaning. 
There was only the bitter strife for air which pulsed out 
into the night in a clear penetrating whistle with intervals 
of terrible silence in which I held my own breath in the 
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common unconscious aspiration to help. I thought this man 
would never die. I wanted him to die. Ultimately he died. 
At the moment the adjutant came bustling along erect amid 
the spitting bullets. I knew him by his voice. ““Where’s the 
doctor? There’s some wounded men over there. Where’s 
thedoctor?” Aman answered briskly: “‘Just died this minute, 
sir.” It was as if he had said: “Just gone around the corner 
this minute, sir.”’ Despite the horror of this night’s business, 
the man’s mind was somehow influenced by the coincidence 
of the adjutant’s calling aloud for the doctor within a few 
seconds of the doctor’s death. It—what shall I say ? It in- 
terested him, this coincidence. 

The day broke by inches, with an obvious and maddening 
reluctance. From some unfathomable source I procured an 
opinion that my friend was not dead at all—the wild and 
quivering darkness had caused me to misinterpret a few 
shouted words. At length the land brightened in a violent 
atmosphere, the perfect dawning of a tropic day, and in 
this light I saw a clump of men near me. At first I thought 
they were all dead. Then I thought they were all asleep. 
The truth was that a group of wan-faced, exhausted men 
had gone to sleep about Gibbs’s body so closely and in such 
abandoned attitudes that one’s eye could not pick the living 
from the dead until one saw that a certain head had beneath 
it a great dark pool. 

In the afternoon a lot of men went bathing, and in the 
midst of this festivity firing was resumed. It was funny to 
see the men come scampering out of the water, grab at their 
rifles, and go into action attired in nought but their cartridge- 
belts. The attack of the Spaniards had interrupted in some 
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degree theservices over thegravesof Gibbsandsomeothers. I 
remember Paine came ashore with a bottle of whisky,which I 
took from him violently. My faithful shooting-boots began 
to hurt me, and I went to the beach and poulticed my feet 
in wet clay, sitting on the little rickety pier near where the 
corrugated iron cable-station showed how the shells slivered 
through it. Some marines, desirous of mementoes, were pok- 
ing with sticks in the smoking ruins of the hamlet. Down in 
the shallow water crabs were meandering among the weeds, 
and little fishes moved slowly in schools. 

The next day we went shooting. It was exactly like quail- 
shooting. I'll tell you. These guerillas who so cursed our 
lives had a well some five miles away, and it was the only 
water-supply within about twelve milesof the marine camp. 
It was decided that it would be correct to go forth and destroy 
the well. Captain Elliott, of C company, was to take his 
men with Captain Spicer’s company, D, out to the well, 
beat the enemy away, and destroy everything. He was to 
start at the next daybreak. He asked me if I cared to go, 
and of course I accepted with glee; but all that night I was 
afraid. Bitterly afraid. The moon was very bright, shedding 
a magnificent radiance upon the trenches. I watched the 
menofCand Dcompanieslying so tranquilly—somesnoring, 
confound them—whereas I was certain that I could never 
sleep with the weight of a coming battle upon my mind, a 
battle in which the poor life of a war-correspondent might 
easily be taken by a careless enemy. But if I was frightened 
I was also very cold. It was a chill night, and I wanted a 
heavy top-coat almost as much as I wanted a certificate of 
immunity from rifle-bullets. These two feelings were of equal 
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importance to my mind. They were twins. Elliott came and 
flung a tent-fly over Lieutenant Bannon and me as we lay 
on the ground in back of the men. Then I was no longer 
cold, but I was still afraid, for tent-flies cannot mend a fear. 
In the morning I wished for some mild attack of disease, 
something that would incapacitate me for the business of 
going out gratuitously to be bombarded. But I was in an 
awkwardly healthy state, and so I must needs smile and 
look pleased with my prospects. We were to be guided by 
fifty Cubans, and I gave up all dreams of a postponement 
when I saw them shambling off in single file through the 
cactus. We followed presently. “Where you people goin’ to?” 
“Don’t know, Jim.” “‘Well, good luck to you, boys.” This 
was the world’s lazy inquiry and conventional God-speed. 
Then the mysterious wilderness swallowed us. 

The men were silent because they were ordered to besilent, 
but whatever faces I could observe were marked witha look of 
serious meditation. As they trudged slowly in single file they 
were reflecting upon—what? I don’t know. But at length we 
came toground moreopen. Thesea appeared onour right, and 
wesawthegunboat Do/phin steaming along ina line parallel to 
ours. [wasas glad to see her asif she had calledout my name. The 
trail wound about the bases of some high bare spurs. If the Span- 
iards had occupied them I don’t sée how we could have gone 
farther. But upon them were only the dove-voiced guerilla 
scouts calling back into the hills thenews of our approach. The 
effectofsoundisofcourserelative.lamsureI haveneverheard 
suchahorriblesoundas the beautiful cooing of the wood-dove 
when I was certain that it came from the yellow throat of a 
guerilla. Elliott sent Lieutenant Lucas with his platoon to 
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ascend the hills and cover our advance by the trail. We halted 
and watched them climb, a long black streak of men in the 
vivid sunshine of the hillside. We did not know how tall were 
these hills until we saw Lucas and his men on top, and they 
were no larger than specks. We marched on until, at last, 
we heard—it seemed in the sky—the sputter of firing. This 
devil’s dance was begun. The proper strategic movement to 
cover the crisis seemed to me to be to run away home and 
swear I had never started on this expedition. But Elliott 
yelled: “Now, men; straight up this hill.” The men charged 
up against the cactus, and, because I cared for the opinion 
of others, I found myself tagging along close at Elliott’s 
heels. I don’t know how I got up that hill, but I think it 
was because I was afraid to be left behind. The immediate 
rear did not look safe. The crowd of strong young marines 
afforded theonly spectacleof provisional security. Sol tagged 
along at Elliott’s heels. The hill was as steep as a Swiss 
roof. From it sprang out great pillars of cactus, and the 
human instinct was to assist oneself inthe ascent bygrasping 
cactus with one’s hands. I remember the watch I had to 
keep upon this human instinct, even when the sound of the 
bullets was attracting my nervous attention. However, the 
attractive thing to my sense at the time was the fact that 
every man of the marines was also climbing away like mad. 
Itwasonething for Elliott, Spicer, Neville, Shaw,and Bannon; 
it was another thing for me; but—what in the devil was it 
to the men? Not the same thing surely. It was perfectly 
easy for any marine to get overcome by the burning heat 
and, lying down, bequeath the work and the danger to his 
comrades. The fine thing about “the men” is that you can’t 
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explain them. I mean when you take them collectively. They 
do a thing, and afterward you find that they have done it 
because they have done it. However, when Elliott arrived 
at the top of the ridge, myself and many other men were 
with him. But there was no battle scene. Off on another 
ridge we could see Lucas’s men and the Cubans peppering 
away into a valley. The bullets about our ears were really 
intended to lodge in them. We went over there. 

I walked along the firing line and looked at the men. I 
kept somewhat on what I shall call the /ee side of the ridge. 
Why? Because I was afraid of being shot. No other reason. 
Most of the men as they lay flat, shooting, looked contented, 
almosthappy. They werepleased, thesemen,at thesituation. 
I don’t know. I cannot imagine. But they were pleased, at 
any rate. I wasn’t pleased. I was picturing defeat. I was 
saying to myself: ‘““Now if the enemy should suddenly do 
so-and-so, or so-and-so, why—what would become of me?” 
During these first few moments I did not see the Spanish 
position, because—I was afraid to look at it. Bullets were 
hissing and spitting over the crest of the ridge in such showers 
as to make observation to be a task for a brave man. No, 
now, look here, why thedeuceshould I havestuck my headup, 
eh? Why? Well, at any rate, I didn’t until it seemed to bea 
far less thing than most of the men were doing as if they 
likedit. ThenI sawnothing. Atleastit wasonly thebottomofa 
smallvalley.Inthisvalley therewasathicket—a big thicket— 
and this thicket seemed to be crowded with a mysterious 
class of persons who were evidently trying to kill us. Our 
enemies? Yes—perhaps—I suppose so. Leave that to the 
people in the streets at home. They know and cry against 
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the public enemy, but when men go into actual battle not 
one in a thousand concerns himself with an animus against 
the men who face him. The great desire is to beat them— 
beat them, whoever they are, as a matter, first, of personal 
safety ;second,ofpersonalglory. Itisalwayssafest tomakethe 
other chap quickly run away. And as he runs away, one 
feels, as one tries to hit him in the back and knock him 
sprawling, that he must be a very good and sensible fellow. 
But these people apparently did not mean to run away. 
They clung to their thicket, and amid the roar of the firing 
onecouldsometimesheartheirwild yellsofinsultanddefiance. 
They were actually the most obstinate, headstrong, mulish 
peoplethatyoucouldeverimagine. TheDo/phinwasthrowing 
shells into their immediate vicinity, and the fire from the 
marines and Cubans was very rapid and heavy, butstill those 
incomprehensible mortals remained in their thicket. The 
sceneon the top of the ridge wasvery wild, but there wasonly 
one truly romantic figure. This was a Cuban officer who 
held in one hand a great glittering machete and in the other 
a cocked revolver. He posed like a statue of victory. After- 
wardsheconfessed tomethathealonehad beenresponsiblefor 
the winning of the fight. But outside of this splendid person 
it was simply a picture of men at work, men terribly hard 
at work, red-faced, sweating, gasping toilers. A Cuban negro 
soldier was shot though the heart, and one man took the body 
on his back and another took it by its feet and trundled 
away toward the rear looking precisely like a wheelbarrow. 
A man in C company was shot through the ankle, and he 
sat behind the line nursing his wound. Apparently he was 
pleased with it. It seemed to suit him. I don’t know why. 
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But beside him sat a comrade with a face drawn, solemn, 
and responsible like that of a New England spinster at the 
bedside of a sick child. 

Thefight bangedaway witharoarlikea forest fire.Suddenly 
amarine wriggled out of the firing-line and came frantically 
to me. ‘Say, young feller, Ill give you five dollars for a 
drink of whisky.” He tried to force into my hand a gold- 
piece. ‘‘Go to the devil,” said I, deeply scandalized. ““Be- 
sides, I haven’t got any whisky.” “No, but look here,” he 
beseeched me. “If I don’t get a drink I’ll die. And I’ll give 
you five dollars for it. Honest, I will.” I finally tried to escape 
from him by walking away, but he followed at my heels, 
importuning me with all the exasperating persistence of a 
professional beggar and trying to force this ghastly gold- 
piece into my hand. I could not shake him off, and amid 
that clatter of furious fighting I found myself intensely em- 
barrassed, and glancing fearfully this way and that way 
to make sure that people did not see me, the villain, and 
his gold. In vain I assured him that if I had any whisky I 
should place it at his disposal. He could not be turned away. I 
thought of the European expedientin such a crisis—to jump 
into a cab. But unfortunately In the meantime I had 
given up my occupation of tagging at Captain Elliott’s heels, 
because his business required that he should go into places 
of great danger. But from time to time I was under his at- 
tention. Once he turned to me and'said: “Mr. Vernall, will 
you go and satisfy yourself who those people are?’ Some 
men had appeared on a hill about six hundred yards from 
our left flank. “Yes, sir,” cried I with, I assure you, the 
finest alacrity and cheerfulness, and my tone proved to me 
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that I had inherited histrionic abilities. This tone was of 
course a black lie, but I went off briskly and was as jaunty 
as a real soldier, while all the time my heart was in my 
boots and I was cursing the day that saw me landed on the 
shores of the tragic isle. If the men on the distant hill had 
been guerillas, my future might have been seriously jeopard- 
ized, but I had not gone far toward them when I was able 
to recognize the uniforms of the marine corps. Whereupon I 
scampered back to the firing-line and with the same alacrity 
and cheerfulness reported my information. I mention to you 
that I was afraid, because there were about me that day 
many men who did not seem to be afraid at all, men with 
quiet, composed faces who went about this business as if 
they proceeded from a sense of habit. They were not old 
soldiers; they were mainly recruits, but many of them be- 
trayed all the emotion and merely the emotion that one 
sees in the face of a man earnestly at work. 
Idon’tknowhowlongtheactionlasted.Irememberdeciding 
in my own mind that the Spaniards stood forty minutes. This 
wasa mere arbitrary decision based on nothing.But atany rate 
wefinally arrived at thesatisfactory moment when theenemy 
began to run away. I shall never forget how my courage in- 
creased. And then began thegreat bird-shooting. From the far 
side of the thicket arose an easy slope covered with plum-col- 
ouredbush. TheSpaniards brokein coveysoffromsixtofifteen 
men—or birds—and swarmed up this slope. The marines on our 
ridge then had some fine open-field shooting. Nocharge could 
be made because the shells from the Do/phin were helping 
the Spaniards to evacuate the thicket, so the marines had 
to be content with this extraordinary paraphrase of a kind 
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of sport. It was strangely like the original. The shells from 
the Dolphin were the dogs; dogs who went in and stirred 
out the game. The marines were suddenly gentlemen in leg- 
gings, alive with the sharp instinct which marks the hunter. 
The Spaniards were the birds.Yes, they were the birds, but 
I doubt if they would sympathize with my metaphors. 

We destroyed their camp, and when the tiled roof of a 
burning house fell with a crash it was so like the crash of a 
strong volley of musketry that we all turned with a start, 
fearing that we would have to fight again on that same day. 
And this struck me at least as being an impossible thing. 
They gave us water from the Do/phin, and we filled our 
canteens. None of the men were particularly jubilant. They 
did not altogether appreciate their victory. They were occu- 
pied in being glad that the fight was over. I discovered to 
my amazement that we were on the summit of a hill so 
high that our released eyes seemed to sweep over half the 
world. The vast stretch of sea, shimmering like fragile blue 
silk in the breeze, lost itself ultimately in an indefinite pink 
haze, while in the other direction ridge after ridge, ridge 
after ridge, rolled brown and arid into the north. The battle 
had been fought high in the air—where the rain-clouds might 
have been. That is why everybody’s face was the colour of 
beetroot and men lay on the ground and only swore feebly 
when the cactus spurs sank into them. 

Finally we started for camp, ‘leaving our wounded, our 
cactus pincushions, and our heat-prostrated men on board 
the Dolphin. I did not see that the men were elate or even 
grinning with satisfaction. They seemed only anxious to get 
to food and rest. And yet it was plain that Elliott and his 
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men had performed a service that would prove invaluable 
to the security and comfort of the entire battalion. They 
had driven the guerillas to take a road along which they 
would have to proceed for fifteen miles before they could 
get as much water as would wet the point of a pin. And by 
the destruction of a well at the scene of the fight, Elliott 
made an arid zone almost twenty miles wide between the 
enemy and the base camp. In Cuba this is the best of pro- 
tections. However, a cup of coffee! Time enough to think 
of a brilliant success after one had had a cup of coffee. The 
long line plodded wearily through the dusky jungle which 
was never again to be alive with ambushes. 

It was dark when we stumbled into camp, and I was sad 
with an ungovernable sadness, because I was too tired to 
remember where I had left my kit. But some of my colleagues 
were waiting on the beach, and they put me on a dispatch- 
boat to take my news to a Jamaica cable station. The ap- 
pearance of this dispatch-boat struck me with wonder. It 
was reminiscent of something with which I had been familiar 
in early years. I looked with dull surprise at three men of 
theengine-room force whosataftonsomebagsofcoalsmoking 
their pipes and talking as if there had never been any battles 
fought anywhere. The sudden clang of the gong made me 
start and listen eagerly, as if I would be asking: ‘““What was 
that?” The chunking of the screw affected me also, but I 
seemed to relate it to a former and pleasing experience. One 
of the correspondents on board immediately began to tell 
meofthechiefengineer, who,hesaid,wasacomicoldcharacter. 
I was taken to see this marvel, which presented itself as a 
grey-bearded man with anoil-can, who had the cynical, mali- 
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cious, egotistic eye of proclaimed and admired ignorance. I 
looked dazedly at the venerable impostor. What had he to 
do with battles—the humming click of the locks, the odour 
of burnt cotton, the bullets, the firing? My friend told the 
scoundrel thatI wasjustreturned from theafternoon’saction. 
He said: “That so?” And looked at me with a smile, faintly, 
faintly derisive. You see? I had just come out of my life’s 
most fiery time, and that old devil looked at me with that 
smile. What colossal conceit. The four-times-damned dod- 
dering old head mechanic of a derelict junk-shop. The whole 
trouble lay in the fact that I had notshouted out with mingled 
awe and joy as he stood there in his wisdom and experience, 
with all his ancient saws and home-made epigrams ready to fire. 

My friend took me to the cabin. What a squalid hole! 
My heart sank. The reward after the labour should have 
beenagreatairy chamber, agigantic four-poster,iced melons, 
grilled birds,wine,and the delighted attendance of my friends. 
WhenIhad finished my cablegram, I retired toalittleshelfofa 
berth, which reeked of oil, while the blankets had been soaked 
recently with sea-water. The vessel heeled to leeward in 
spasmodic attempts to hurl me out, and I resisted with the 
lastof my strength. Theinfamous pettiness of it all!I thought 
the night would never end. “But never mind,” I said to 
myself at last; “to-morrow in Port Antonio I shall have a 
great bath and fine raiment, and I shall dine grandly, and 
there will be lager beer on ice. And there will be attendants 
to run when I touch a bell, and I shall catch every interested 
romantist in the town, and spin him the story of the fight 
at Cusco.” We reached Port Antonio, and I fled from the 
cable office to the hotel. I procured the bath and, as I donned 
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whatever fine raiment I had foraged, I called the boy and 
pompously told him of a dinner—a real dinner, with furbe- 
lows and complications, and yet with a basis of sincerity. 
He looked at me calf-like for a moment, and then he went 
away. After a long interval, the manager himself appeared 
and asked me some questions which led me to see that he 
thought I had attempted to undermine and disintegrate the 
intellect of the boy, by the elocution of Arabic incantations. 
Well, never mind. In the end, the manager of the hotel elicited 
from me that great cry, that cry which during the war rang 
piteously from thousands of throats, that last grand cry of 
anguish and despair: “Well, then, in the name of God, can I 
have a cold bottle of beer?” 

Well, you see to what war brings men? War is death, and 
a plague of the lack of small things, and toil. Nor did I 
catch my sentimentalists and pour forth my tale to them, 
and thrill, appal, and fascinate them. However, they did 
feel an interest in me, for I heard a lady at the hotel ask: 
“Who is that chap in the very dirty jack-boots?”’ So you see 
that, whereas you can be very much frightened upon going 
into action, you can also be greatly annoyed after you have 
come out. 

Later, I fell into the hands of one of my closest friends, 
and hemercilessly outlined a scheme for landing to the west of 
Santiago and getting through the Spanish lines to some place 
from which we could view the Spanish squadron lying in 
theharbour. There wasrumour that theViscayahadescaped, 
he said, and it would be very nice to make sure of the truth. 
So we steamed to a point opposite a Cuban camp which my 
friend knew, and flung two crop-tailed Jamaica polo ponies 
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into the sea. We followed in a small boat and were met on 
the beach by a small Cuban detachment who immediately 
caught our ponies and saddled them for us. I suppose we 
felt rather godlike. We were almost the first Americans they 
had seen, and they looked at us with eyes of grateful affection. 
I don’t suppose many men have the experience of being 
looked at with eyes of grateful affection. They guided us 
to a Cuban camp where, in a little palm-bark hut, a black- 
faced lieutenant-colonel was lolling ina hammock. I couldn’t 
understand what was said, but at any rate he must have 
ordered his half-naked orderly to make coffee, for it was 
done. It wasadark syrup in smoky tin cups, but it was better 
than thecold bottleof beer which I did not drink in Jamaica. 

The Cuban camp was an expeditious affair of saplings 
and palm-bark tied with creepers. It could be burned to the 
groundin fifteen minutesand in tenreduplicated. Thesoldiers 
were in appearance an absolutely good-natured set of half- 
starved ragamuffins. Their breeches hung in threads about 
their black legs, and their shirts were as nothing. They looked 
like a collection of real tropic savages at whom some philan- 
thropist had flung a bundle of rags and some of the rags 
had stuck here and there. But their condition was now a 
habit. I doubt if they knew they were half-naked. Anyhow 
they didn’t care. No more they should; the weather was 
warm. This lieutenant-colonel gave us an escort of five or 
six men, and we wentup into the mountains, lying flaton our 
Jamaica ponies while they went like rats up and down ex- 
traordinary trails. In the evening we reached the camp of a 
major who commanded the outposts. It was high, high in 
thehills. Thestars wereas big ascoco-nuts. Welayin borrowed 
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hammocks and watched the firelight gleam blood-red on 
the trees. I remember an utterly naked negro squatting, 
crimson, by the fire and cleaning an iron pot. Some voices 
were singing an Afric wail of forsaken love and death. And 
at dawn we were to try to steal through the Spanish lines. I 
was very, very sorry. 

In the cold dawn the situation was the same, but somehow 
courage seemed to bein the breaking day. I went off with the 
others quite cheerfully. We came to where the pickets stood 
behind bulwarks of stone in frameworks of saplings. They 
were peering across a narrow cloud-steeped gulch atadull fire 
marking a Spanish post. There was some palaver, and then, 
with fifteen men, we descended the side of this mountain, 
going down into the chill blue-and-grey clouds. We had left 
our horses with the Cuban pickets. We proceeded stealthily, 
for wewerealready withinrangeoftheSpanishpickets. At the 
bottom of the cafion it was still night. A brook, a regular 
salmon stream, brawled over the rocks. There were grassy 
banks and most delightful trees. The whole valley was a 
sylvan fragrance. But—the guide waved his arm and scowled 
warningly, and in a moment we were off, threading thickets, 
climbing hills, crawling through fieldson our handsandknees, 
sometimes sweeping like seventeen phantoms across a Span- 
ish road.I wasinadream, but I kept my eyeon theguide and 
halted to listen when he halted to listen and ambled onward 
when he ambled onward. Sometimes he turned and panto- 
mimed asably and fiercely asaman being stung bya thousand 
hornets. Then we knew that the situation was extremely 
delicate. We were now of course well inside the Spanish lines, 
and we ascended a great hill which overlooked the harbour 
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of Santiago. There, tranquilly at anchor, lay the Oguendo, 
the Maria Theresa, the Cristobal Colon, the Viscaya, the 
Pluton, the Furor. The bay was white in the sun, and the 
great black-hulled armoured cruisers were impressive in a 
dignity massive yet graceful. We did not know that they 
were all doomed ships, soon to go out to a swift death. My 
friend drew maps and things while I devoted myself to com- 
plete rest, blinking lazilyat the Spanish squadron. We did not 
know that we were the last Americans to view them alive and 
unhurt and at peace. Then we retraced our way, at the same 
noiseless canter. I did not understand my condition until I 
considered that we were well through the Spanish lines and 
practically out of danger. Then I discovered that I was a 
dead man. The nervous force having evaporated, I was a 
mere corpse. My limbs were of dough, and my spinal cord 
burned within me as if it were red-hot wire. But just at this 
time we were discovered by a Spanish patrol, and I ascer- 
tained that I was not dead at all. We ultimately reached 
the foot of the mother mountain on whose shoulders were 
the Cuban pickets, and here I was so sure of safety that I 
could not resist the temptation to die again. I think I passed 
into eleven distinct stupors during the ascent of that moun- 
tain while the escort stood leaning on their Remingtons. 
We had done twenty-five miles at a sort of man-gallop, never 
once using a beaten track, but always going promiscuously 
through the jungle and over the*rocks. And many of the 
miles stood straight on end, so that it was as hard to come 
down as it was to go up. But during my stupors, the escort 
stood, mind you, and chatted in low voices. For all the signs 
they showed, we might have been starting. And they had 
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had nothing to eat but mangoes for over eight-days. Pre- 
vious to the eight days they had been living on mangoes 
and the carcass of a small lean pony. They were, in fact, of 
the stuff of Fenimore Cooper’s Indians, only they made no 
preposterous orations. At the major’s camp, my friend and I 
agreed that if our worthy escort would send down a repre- 
sentative with us to the coast, we would send back to them 
whatever we could spare from the stores of our dispatch- 
boat. With one voice the escort answered that they them- 
selves would gotheadditionalfourleagues, asin these starving 
times they did not care to trust a representative, thank you. 
“Theycan’tdoit;they’llpegout;theremustbealimit,” Isaid. 
“No,” answered my friend. “They’re all right; they’d run 
three times around the whole island for a mouthful of beer.” 
So we saddled up and put off with our fifteen Cuban infantry- 
men wagging along tirelessly behind us. Sometimes, at the 
foot of a precipitous hill,a man asked permission to cling to 
my horse’s tail, and then the Jamaica pony would snake 
him to the summit so swiftly that only his toes seemed to 
touch therocks. And for this assistance the man wasgrateful. 
When we crowned the last great ridge we saw our squadron 
to the eastward, spread in its patient semicircle about the 
mouth of the harbour. But as we wound toward the beach 
we saw a more dramatic thing—our own dispatch-boat 
leaving the rendezvous and putting off to sea. Evidently we 
were late. Behind me were fifteen stomachs, empty. It wasa 
frightful situation. My friend and I charged for the beach, 
and those fifteen fools began to run. 

It was nouse. The dispatch-boat went gaily away, trailing 
black smoke behind her. We turned in distress, wondering 
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what we could say to that abused escort. If they massacred 
us, I felt that it would be merely a virtuous reply to fate 
and they should in no wise be blamed. There are some things 
which a man’s feelings will not allow him to endure after a 
diet of mangoes and pony. However, we perceived to our 
amazement that they were not indignant at all. They simply 
smiled and madea gesture which expressed an habitual pessi- 
mism. It was a philosophy which denied the existence of 
everything but mangoes and pony. It was the Americans 
who refused to be comforted. I made a deep vow with myself 
that I would come as soon as possible and play a regular 
Santa Claus to that splendid escort. But—we put to sea ina 
dugout with two black boys. The escort waved us a hearty 
good-bye from the shore, and I never saw them again. I 
hope they are all on the police-force in the new Santiago. 

In time we were rescued from the dugout by our dispatch- 
boat, and we relieved our feelings by over-rewarding the 
two black boys. In fact they reaped a harvest because of our 
emotion over our failure to fill the gallant stomachs of the 
escort. They were two rascals. We steamed to the flagship 
and were given permission to board her. Admiral Sampson 
is to me the most interesting personality of the war. I would 
not know how to sketch him for you even if I could pretend 
to sufficient material. Anyhow, imagine, first of all, a marble 
block of impassivity out of which is carved the figure of an 
old man. Endow this with life, and*you’ve just begun. Then 
you must discard all your pictures of bluff, red-faced old 
gentlemen who roar against the gale, and understand that 
the quiet old man is a sailor and an admiral. This will be 
difficult; ifI told you he wasanything else it would beeasy. He 
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resembles other types; it is his distinction not to resemble the 
preconceived type of his standing. When first I met him I 
was impressed that he was immensely bored by the war 
and with the command of the North Atlantic Squadron. I 
perceived a manner where I thought I perceived a mood, a 
point of view. Later, he seemed so indifferent to small things 
which bore upon large things that I bowed to his apathy asa 
thing unprecedented, marvellous. Still I mistook a manner 
for a mood. Still I could not understand that this was the 
way of the man. I am not to blame, for my communication 
was slight and depended upon sufferance—upon, in fact, 
the traditional courtesy of the navy. But finally I saw that 
itwasallmanner, thathiddeninhisindifferent,evenapathetic, 
manner there was the alert, sure, fine mind of the best sea- 
captain that America has produced since—since Farragut? 
I don’t know. I think—since Hull. 

Men follow heartily when they are well led. They balk 
at trifles when a blockhead cries “Go on.” For my part, 
an impressive thing of the war is the absolute devotion to 
AdmiralSampson’s person—no, tohisjudgment and wisdom 
—which was paid by his ship-commanders—Evans of the 
Iowa, Taylor of the Oregon, Higginson of the Massachusetts, 
Phillips of the Texas, and all the other captains—barring 
one. Once, afterward, they called upon him to avenge him- 
self upon a rival—they were there, and they would have to 
say—but he said no-o-o, he guessed it—wouldn’t do—any 
—g-o-00-0-d—to the—service. 

Men feared him, but he never made threats; men tumbled 
heels over head to obey him, but he never gave a sharp 
order;menlovedhim, buthe said noword, kindly orunkindly; 
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men cheered for him and he said: “Who are they yelling 
for?’ Men behaved badly to him, and he said nothing. Men 
thought ofglory, and heconsidered the management of ships. 
All without a sound. A noiseless campaign—on his part. No 
bunting, no arches, no fireworks; nothing but the perfect 
management of a big fleet. That is a record for you. No 
trumpets, no cheers of the populace. Just plain, pure, un- 
sauced accomplishment. But ultimately he will reap his re- 
ward in—in what? In text-bookson sea campaigns. Nomore. 
The people choose their own and they choose the kind they 
like. Who has a better right? Anyhow he is a great man. 
And when you are once started you can continue to be a 
great man without the help of bouquets and banquets. You 
don’t need them—bless your heart. 

The flagship’s battle-hatches were down, and between- 
decks it was insufferable despite the electric fans. I made 
my way somewhat forward, past the smart orderly, past 
the companion, onto the den of the junior mess. Even there they. 
were playing cards in somebody’s cabin. “Hello, old man. 
Been ashore? How’d it look? It’s your deal, Chick.” There 
was nothing but steamy wet heat and the decent suppression 
of the consequent ill tempers. The junior officers’ quarters 
were no more comfortable than the admiral’s cabin. I had 
expected it to be so because of my remembrance of their 
gay spirits. But they were not gay. They were sweltering. 
Hello, old man, had I been ashoré? I fled to the deck, where 
other officers not on duty were smoking quiet cigars. The 
hospitality of the officers of the flagship is another charming 
memory of the war. 

I rolled into my berth on the dispatch-boat that night 
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feeling a perfect wonder of the day. Was the figure that 
leaned over the card-game on the flagship, the figure with a 
whisky-and-soda in its hand and a cigar in its teeth—was it 
identical with the figure scrambling, afraid ofits life, through 
Cuban jungle? Wasit the figure of the situation of the fifteen 
pathetic hungry men? It was the same, and it went to sleep, 
hard sleep. I don’t know where we voyaged. I think it was 
Jamaica. But, at any rate, upon the morning of our return 
to the Cuban coast we found the sea alive with transports 
—United States transports from Tampa, containing the 
Fifth Army Corpsunder Major-General Shafter. Therigging 
and the decks of these ships were black with men, and every- 
body wanted to land first. I landed, ultimately, and imme- 
diately began to look for an acquaintance. The boats were 
banged by the waves against a little flimsy dock. I fell ashore 
somehow, but I did not at once find an acquaintance. I talked 
to a private in the Second Massachusetts Volunteers who 
told me that he was going to write war-correspondence for 
a Boston newspaper. This statement did not surprise me. 
There was a straggly village, but I followed the troops, 
who at this time seemed to be moving out by companies. I 
found three other correspondents, and it was luncheon time. 
Somebody had two bottles of Bass, but it was so warm that 
it squirted out in foam. There was no firing; no noise of any 
kind. An old shed was full of soldiers loafing pleasantly in 
theshade.Itwasahot,dusty,sleepy afternoon; beeshummed. 
Wesaw Major-GeneralLawtonstandingwithhisstaffundera 
tree. He was smiling as if he would say: “Well, this will be 
better than chasing Apaches.” His division had the advance, 
and so he had the right to be happy. A tall man with a grey 
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moustache, light but very strong, an ideal cavalryman. He 
appealed to one all the more because of the vague rumours 
that hissuperiors—some of them—weregoing totakemighty 
good care that he shouldn’t get much to do. It was rather 
sickening to hear such talk, but later we knew that most of 
it must have been mere lies. 

Down by the landing-place a band of correspondents were 
making asort of permanent camp. They worked like Trojans, 
carrying wall-tents, cots, and boxes of provisions. They asked 
me to join them, but I looked shrewdly at the sweat on 
their faces and backed away. The next day the army left 
this permanent camp eight miles to the rear. The day be- 
came tedious. I was glad when evening came. I sat by a 
camp-fire and listened to a soldier of the Eighth Infantry 
who told me that he was the first enlisted man to land. I 
lay pretending to appreciate him, but in fact I considered 
himagreatshamelessliar. Lessthanamonthago, Ilearnedthat 
every word he said was gospel truth. I was much surprised. 
Wewent for breakfast to the campofthe Twentieth Infantry, 
where Captain Greene and his subaltern, Exton, gave us 
tomatoes stewed with hard bread and coffee. Later, I dis- 
covered Greeneand Exton downat the beachgood-naturedly 
dodging the waves which seemed to be trying to prevent 
them from washing the breakfast dishes. I felt tremendously 
ashamed, because my cup and my plate were there, you 
know, and Fate provides sorhe men greased opportu- 
nities for making dizzy jackasses of themselves, and I fell a 
victim to my flurry on this occasion. I was a blockhead. I 
walked away blushing. What? The battles? Yes, I saw some- 
thing of all of them. I made up my mind that the next time I 
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met Greene and Exton I’d say: “Look here: why didn’t you 
tell me you had to wash your own dishes that morning so 
that I could have helped? I felt beastly when I saw you 
scrubbing there. And me walking around idly.” But I never 
saw Captain Greene again. I think he is in the Philippines 
now fighting the Tagals. The next time I saw Exton—what? 
Yes, Las Guasimas. That was the “rough rider fight.” How- 
ever, the next time I saw Exton I—what do you think? I 
forgot to speak about it. But if ever I meet Greene or Exton 
again—even if it should be twenty years—I am going to 
say, first thing: “Why——” What? Yes. Roosevelt’s regi- 
ment and the First and Tenth Regular Cavalry. I'll say, 
first thing: “Say, why didn’t you tell me you had to wash 
your own dishes, that morning, so that I could have helped?” 
My stupidity will be on my conscience until I die, if, before 
that, I do not meet either Greene or Exton. Oh, yes, you 
are howling for blood, but I tell you it is more emphatic 
that I lost my toothbrush. Did I tell you that? Well, I lost 
it, you see, and I thought of it for ten hours at a stretch. 
Oh, yes—he? He wasshot through the heart. But, look here, I 
contend that the French cable company buncoed us through- 
out the war. What? Him? My toothbrush I never found, 
but he died of his wound in time. Most of the regular soldiers 
carried their toothbrushes stuck in the bands of their hats. 
It made a quaint military decoration. I have had a line of a 
thousand men pass me in the jungle and not a hat lacking 
the simple emblem. 

The first of July? All right.My Jamaica polo pony was not 
present.He was still in the hills to the westwardof Santiago, 
but the Cubans had promised to fetch him to me. But my 
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kit was easy to carry. It had nothing superfluous in it but a 
pair of spurs which made me indignant every time I looked 
atthem.Oh, but] musttell youaboutaman] metdirectlyafter 
the Las Guasimas fight. Edward Marshall, a correspondent 
whom I had known witha degree of intimacy for seven years, 
‘ was terribly hit in that fight and asked me if I would not go 
to Siboney—the base—and convey the news tohis colleagues 
of the New York Fournal and round up some assistance. I 
went to Siboney, and there was not a Yournal man to be 
seen, although usually you judged from appearances that the 
Fournal staff was about as large as the army. Presently I met 
two correspondents, strangers to me, but I questioned them, 
saying that Marshall was badly shot and wished for such 
succour as Fournal men could bring from their dispatch- 
boat. And one of these correspondents replied. He is the 
man I wanted to describe. I love him as a brother. He said: 
“Marshall? Marshall? Why, Marshall isn’t in Cuba at all. 
He left for New York just before the expedition sailed from 
Tampa.” I said: “Beg pardon, but I remarked that Marshall 
was shot in the fight this morning, and have you seen any 
Journal people?” After a pause, he said: “I am sure Marshall 
is not down here at all. He’s in New York.” I said: “Pardon 
me, but I remarked that Marshall was shot in the fight this 
morning, and have you seen any ‘fournal people?” He said: 
“No; now look here, you must have gotten two chaps mixed 
somehow. Marshall isn’t in Cuba‘at all. How could he be 
shot?” I said: “Pardon me, but I remarked that Marshall 
was shot in the fight this morning, and have you seen any 
Fournal people?” He said: “But it can’t really be Marshall, 
you know, for the simple reason that he’s not down here.” I 
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clasped my hands to my temples, gave one piercing cry to 
heaven, and fled from his presence. I couldn’t go on with 
him. He excelled me at all points. I have faced death by 
bullets, fire, water, and disease, but to die thus—to wilfully 
batter myself against the ironclad opinion of this mummy 
—no, no, not that. In the meantime, it was admitted thata 
correspondent was shot, be his name Marshall, Bismarck, 
or Louis XIV. Now, supposing the name of this wounded 
correspondent had been Bishop Potter? Or Jane Austen? 
Or Bernhardt? Or Henri Georges Stephane Adolphe Opper 
de Blowitz? What effect Never mind. 

We will proceed to July 1st. On that morning I marched 
withmykit—havingeverythingessentialsaveatoothbrush— 
the entire army put me to shame, since there must have 
been at least fifteen thousand toothbrushes in the invading 
force—I marched with my kit on the road to Santiago. It 
was a fine morning, and everybody—the doomed and the 
immunes—how could we tell one from the other?—every- 
body wasin the highest spirits. We were enveloped in forest, 
but we could hear, from ahead, everybody peppering away at 
everybody. It was like the roll of many drums. This was 
Lawton over at El Caney. I reflected with complacency that 
Lawton’s division did not concern me in a professional way. 
That was the affair of another man. My business was with 
Kent’sdivisionand Wheeler’sdivision. WecametoE]Poso—a 
hill at nice artillery range from the Spanish defences. Here 
Grimes’s battery was shooting a duel with one of the enemy’s 
batteries. Scovel had established a little camp in the rear 
of theguns,andaservanthad madecoffee. [invited Whigham 
to have coffee, and the servant added some hard biscuit and 
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tinned tongue. I noted that Whigham was staring fixedly 
over my shoulder, and that he waved away the tinned tongue 
with some bitterness. It was a horse, a dead horse. Then a 
mule which had been shot through the nose wandered up 
and looked at Whigham. We ran away. 

On top of the hill one had a fine view of the Spanish lines. 
We stared across almost a mile of jungle to ash-coloured 
trenches on the military crest of the ridge. A goodly distance 
in back of this position were white buildings, all flying great 
Red Cross flags. The jungle beneath us rattled with firing, 
and the Spanish trenches crackled out regular volleys, but 
all thistimethere wasnothing to indicateatangibleenemy.In 
truth, there was a man in a Panama hat strolling to and fro 
behind one of the Spanish trenches, gesticulating at times 
witha walking-stick. A man ina Panama hat, walking witha 
stick! That was the strangest sight of my life—that symbol, 
that quaint figure of Mars. The battle, the thunderous row, 
was his possession. He was the master. He mystified us all 
with his infernal Panama hat and his wretched walking- 
stick. From near his feet came volleys and from near his 
side came roaring shells, but he stood there alone, visible, 
the one tangible thing. He was a Colossus, and he was half 
as high as a pin, this being. Always somebody would be 
saying: “Who can that fellow be?” | 

Later, the American guns shelled the trenches and a block- 
house near them, and Mars had vanished. It could not have 
been death. One cannot kill Mars. But there was one other 
figure which arose to symbolic dignity. The balloon of our 
signal corps had swung over the tops of the jungle trees 
toward the Spanish trenches. Whereat the balloon and the 
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man in the Panama hat and with a walking-stick—whereat 
these two waged tremendous battle. 

Suddenly the conflict becamea human thing. A littlegroup 
of blue figures appeared on the green of the terrible hillside. 
It was some of our infantry. The attaché of a great empire 
was at my shoulder, and he turned to me and spoke with 
incredulity and scorn. “Why, they’ re trying to take the posi- 
tion,” he cried, and I admitted meekly that I thought they 
were. “But they can’t do it, you know,” he protested ve- 
hemently. “It’s impossible.”’ And—good fellow that he was 
—he began togrieveand wailoverauseless sacrifice ofgallant 
men.“‘It’s plucky, you know! By Gawd, it’s plucky! But 
they can’t do it!’ He was profoundly moved; his voice was 
quite broken. “It will simply be a hell of a slaughter with 
no good coming out of it.” 

The trail was already crowded with stretcher-bearers and 
with wounded men who could walk. One had to stem a tide 
of mute agony. But I don’t know that it was mute agony. I 
only know that it was mute. It was something in which the 
silence or, more likely, the reticence was an appalling and 
inexplicable fact. One’s senses seemed to demand that these 
men should cry out. But you could really find wounded men 
who exhibited all the signs of a pleased and contented mood. 
When thinking of it now it seems strange beyond words. 
But at the time—I don’t know—it did not attract one’s 
wonder. A man with a hole in his arm or his shoulder, or 
even in the leg below the knee, was often whimsical, comic. 
“Well, this ain’t exactly what I enlisted for, boys. If I'd 
been told about this in Tampa, I’d have resigned from th’ 
army. Oh, yes, you can get the same thing if you keep on 
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going. But I think the Spaniards may run out of ammuni- 
tion in the course of a week or ten days.” Then suddenly 
one would be confronted by the awful majesty of a man 
shot in the face. Particularly I remember one. He had a 
great dragoon moustache, and the blood streamed down his 
face to meet this moustache even as a torrent goes to meet 
the jammed log, and then swarmed out to the tips and fell 
in big slow drops. He looked steadily into my eyes; I was 
ashamed to return his glance. You understand? It is very 
curious—all that. 

The two lines of battle were royally whacking away at 
each other, and there was no rest or peace in all that region. 
The modern bullet is a far-flying bird. It rakes the air with 
its hot spitting song at distances which, as a usual thing, 
place the whole landscape in the danger-zone. There was no 
direction from which they did not come. A chart of their 
courses over one’s head would have resembled a spider’s 
web. My friend Jimmie, the photographer, mounted to the 
firing-line with me, and we gallivanted as much as we dared. 
The “sense of the meeting”’ was curious. Most of the men 
seemed to have no idea of a grand historic performance, 
but they were grimly satisfied with themselves. “Well, be- 
gawd, we done it.” Then they wanted to know about other 
parts of the line. “How are things looking, oldman? Every- 
thing all right?” “Yes, everythingus all right if you can hold 
this ridge.” “Aw, hell,” said the men, “we'll hold the ridge. 
Don’t you worry about that, son.” 

It was Jimmie’s first action, and, as we cautiously were 
making our way to the right of our lines, the crash of the 
Spanish fire becameuproarious, and theair simply whistled. I 
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heard a quavering voice near my shoulder, and, turning, I 
beheld Jimmie—Jimmie—with a face bloodless, white as 
paper. He looked at me with eyes opened extremely wide. 
“Say,” hesaid, “thisis pretty hot, ain’tit?” I wasdelighted. I 
knew exactly what he meant. He wanted to have the situa- 
tion defined. If I had told him that this was the occasion of 
some mere idle desultory firing and recommended that he 
wait until the real battle began, I think he would have gone 
in a bee-line for the rear. But I told him the truth. “Yes, 
Jimmie,” I replied earnestly, “you can take it from me that 
this is patent, double-extra what-for.”” And immediately he 
nodded. “‘All right.” If this was a big action, then he was 
willing to pay in his fright as a rational price for the privi- 
lege of being present. But if this was only a penny affray, 
he considered the price exorbitant, and he would go away. 
He accepted my assurance with simple faith, and deported 
himself with kindly dignity as one moving amid great things. 
His face was still as pale as paper, but that counted for 
nothing. The main point was his perfect willingness to be 
frightened for reasons. I wonder where is Jimmie? I lent 
him the Jamaica polo pony one day, and it ran away with 
him and flung him off in the middle of a ford. He appeared 
tomeafterward and made bitter speech concerning this horse 
which I had assured him was a gentle and pious animal. 
Then I never saw Jimmie again. 

Then came the night of the first of July. A group of cor- 
respondents limped back to El Poso. It had been a day so 
long that the morning seemed as remote as a morning in 
the previous year. But I have forgotten to tell you about 
Reuben McNab. Many years ago, I went to school at a place 
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called Claverack, in New York State, where there was a 
semi-military institution. Contemporaneous with me, as a 
student, was Reuben McNab, a long, lank boy, freckled, 
sandy-haired—an extraordinary boy in no way, and yet, I 
wager, a boy clearly marked in every recollection. Perhaps 
there is a good deal in that name. Reuben McNab. You 
can’t fling that name carelessly over your shoulder and lose 
it. It follows you like the haunting memory of a sin. At any 
rate, Reuben McNab wasidentified intimately inmy thought 
with the sunny irresponsible days at Claverack, when all 
the earth was a green field and all the sky was a rainless 
blue. Then I looked down into a miserable huddle at Bloody 
Bend, a huddle of hurt men, dying men, dead men. And 
there I saw Reuben McNab, a corporal in the Seventy-first 
New York Volunteers, and with a hole through his lung. 
Also, several holes through his clothing. ‘Well, they got 
me,’ hesaidingreeting. Usually they said that. Therewereno 
long speeches. ““Well, they got me.” That was sufficient. 
Theduty of theupright, unhurtmanisthendifficult. Idoubtif 
many of us learned how to speak to our own wounded. In 
thefirstplace,onehadtoplaythatthewound wasnothing;oh,a 
mere nothing; acasual interference with movement, perhaps, 
but nothing more; oh, really nothing more. In the second 
place, one had to show a comrade’s appreciation of this sad 
plight. AsaresultI think mostofusbungledandstammeredin 
the presence of our wounded friends. That’s curious, eh? 
“Well, they got me,” said Reuben McNab. I had looked 
upon five hundred wounded men with stolidity, or with a 
conscious indifference which filled me with amazement. But 
the apparition of Reuben McNab, the schoolmate, lying 
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there in the mud, with a hole through his lung, awed me 
into stutterings, set me trembling with a sense of terrible 
intimacy with this war which theretofore I could have be- 
lieved was a dream—almost. Twenty shot men rolled their 
eyes and looked at me. Only one man paid no heed. He was 
dying; he had no time. The bullets hummed low over them 
all. Death, having already struck, still insisted upon raising a 
venomous crest. “If you’re goin’ by the hospital, step in 
and see me, ”’ said Reuben McNab. That was all. 

At the correspondents’ camp, at El Poso, there was hot 
coffee. It was very good. I have a vague sense of being very 
selfish over my blanket and rubber coat. I have a vague 
sense of spasmodic firing during my sleep; it rained, and 
then I awoke to hear that steady drumming of an infantry 
fire—something which was never to cease, it seemed. They 
were at itagain. The trail from El Poso to the positions along 
San Juan ridge had become an exciting thoroughfare. Shots 
from large-bore rifles dropped in from almost every side. 
At this time the safest place was the extreme front. I re- 
member in particular the one outcry I heard. A private in 
the Seventy-first, without his rifle, had gone to a stream 
for some water, and was returning, being but a little in rear 
of me. Suddenly I heard this cry: “Oh, my God, come quick” 
—and I was conscious then of having heard the hateful zip 
of a close shot. He lay on the ground, wriggling. He was 
hit in the hip. Two men came quickly. Presently everybody 
seemed to be getting knocked down. They went over like 
men of wet felt, quietly, calmly, with no more complaint 
than so many automatons. It was only that lad—“Oh, my 
God, come quick.” Otherwise, men seemed to consider that 
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their hurts were not worthy of particular attention. A number 
of people got killed very courteously, tacitly absolving the 
restofusfromanycareinthematter.Amanfell;heturnedblue; 
his face took on an expression ofdeep sorrow; and then hisim- 
mediate friends worried about him, ifhehad friends.This was 
July 1. I crave the permission to leap back again to that date. 

Onthemorning of July 2, [satonSan Juan Hilland watched 
Lawton’s division come up. I was absolutely sheltered, but 
still where I could look into the faces ofmen who were trotting 
up under fire. There wasn’t a high heroic face among them. 
They were all men intent on business. That was all. It may 
seem to you that I am trying to make everything a squalor. 
That would be wrong. I feel that things were often sublime. 
But they were differently sublime. They were not of our shal- 
low and preposterous fictions. They stood out in a simple, 
majestic commonplace. It was the behaviour of men on the 
street. It was the behaviour of men. In one way, each man 
was just pegging along at the heels of the man before him, 
who was pegging along at the heels of still another man, who 
was pegging along at the heels of still another man who 
It was that in the flat and obvious way. In another way it 
was pageantry, the pageantry of the accomplishment of 
naked duty. One cannot speak of it—the spectacle of the 
common man serenely doing his work, his appointed work. 
It is the one thing in theuniverse which makes one fling ex- 
pression to the winds and be satisfied to simply feel. Thus 
they moved at San Juan—the soldiers of the United States 
Regular Army. One pays them the tribute of the toast of 
silence. 

Lying near one of the enemy’s trenches was a red-headed 
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Spanish corpse. I wonder how many hundreds werecognizant 
of this red-headed Spanish corpse? It arose to the dignity 
ofa landmark. There were many corpses, but only one witha 
red head. This red-head. He was always there. Each time I 
approached that part of the field I prayed that I might find 
that he had been buried. But he was always there—red- 
headed. Hisstrong simple countenance wasa malignantsneer 
at thesystem which wasforeverkilling thecredulouspeasants 
in a sort of black night of politics, where the peasants merely 
followed whatever somebody had told them was lofty and 
good. But, nevertheless, the red-headed Spaniard was dead. 
He was irrevocably dead. And to what purpose? The honour 
of Spain? Surely the honour of Spain could have existed 
without the violent death of this poor red-headed peasant? 
Ah well, he was buried when the heavy firing ceased and 
men had time for such small things as funerals. The trench 
was turned over on top of him. It was a fine, honourable, 
soldierly fate—to be buried in a trench, the trench of the 
fight and the death. Sleep well, red-headed peasant. You 
came to another hemisphere to fight because—because you 
were told to, I suppose. Well, there you are, buried in your 
trench on San Juan Hill. That is the end of it, your life has 
been taken—that is a flat, frank fact. And foreigners buried 
you expeditiously while speaking a strange tongue. Sleep 
well, red-headed mystery. 

On the day before the destruction of Cervera’s fleet, I 
steamed past our own squadron, doggedly lying in its usual 
semicircle, every nose pointing at the mouth of the harbour. I 
wenttoJamaica,andontheplacideveningofthenextdayI was 
again steaming past our own squadron, doggedly lying in 
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its usual semicircle, every nose pointing at the mouth of the 
harbour. A megaphone hail from the bridge of one of the 
yacht-gunboats came casually over the water. “Hello! hear 
the news?” “No; what was it?” “The Spanish fleet came 
out this morning.” “Oh, of course, it did.” “Honest, I mean.” 
“Yes, I know; well, where are they now?” “Sunk.” Was 
there ever sucha preposterous statement? I was humiliated 
that my friend, the lieutenant on the yacht-gunboat, should 
have measured me as one likely to swallow this bad joke. 
But it was all true; every word. I glanced back at our 
squadron, lying in its usual semicircle, every nose pointing 
at the mouth of the harbour. It would have been absurd to 
think that anything had happened. The squadron hadn’t 
changed a button. There it sat without even a smile on the 
face of the tiger. And it had eaten four armoured cruisers 
and two torpedo-boat-destroyers while my back was turned 
fora moment. Courteously, but clearly, we announced across 
the waters that until dispatch-boats came to be manned from 
the ranks of the celebrated horse-marines, the lieutenant’s 
statement would probably remain unappreciated. Hemadea 
gesture, abandoning us to our scepticism. It infuriates an 
honourable and serious man to be taken for a liar or a joker 
at a time when heis supremely honourable and serious. How- 
ever, when we went ashore we found Siboney ringing with 
the news. It was true, then; that mishandled collection of 
sick ships had come out and taken the deadly thrashing 
which was rightfully the due of—I don’t know—somebody 
in Spain—or perhaps nobody anywhere. One likes to wallop 
incapacity, butone has mingled emotionsover theincapacity 
which is not so much personal as it is the development of 
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centuries. This kind of incapacity cannot be centralized. 
You cannot hit the head which contains it all. This is the 
idea, I imagine, which moved the officers and men of our 
fleet. Almost immediately they began to speak of the Spanish 
Admiral as “‘poor old boy,” with a lucid suggesion in their 
tones that his fate appealed to them as being undue hard, 
undue cruel. And yet the Spanish guns hit nothing. If a 
man shoots, he should hit something occasionally, and men 
say that from the time the Spanish ships broke clear of the 
harbour entrance until they were one by one overpowered, 
they were each a band of flame. Well, one can only mumble 
out that when a man shoots he should be required to hit 
something occasionally. 

In truth, the greatest fact of the whole campaign on land 
and sea seems to be the fact that the Spaniard could only 
hit by chance, by a fluke. If he had been an able marksman, 
no man of our two unsupported divisions would have set 
foot on San Juan Hill on July 1. They should have been 
blown to smithereens. The Spaniards had noimmediate lack 
of ammunition, for they fired enough to kill the population 
of four big cities. I admit neither Velasquez nor Cervantes 
into this discussion, although they have appeared by au- 
thority as reasons for something which I donot clearly under- 
stand. Well, anyhow they couldn’t hit anything. Velasquez? 
Yes. Cervantes? Yes. But the Spanish troops seemed only 
to try to make a very rapid fire. Thus we lost many men. 
We lost them because of the simple fury of the fire; never 
because the fire was well-directed, intelligent. But the Ameri- 
cans were called upon to be whipped because of Cervantes 
and Velasquez. It was impossible. 
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Out on the slopes of San Juan the dog-tents shone white. 
Some kind of negotiations were going forward,andmensaton 
their trousers and waited. It wasallratherabluroftalks with 
officers, and a craving for good food and good water. Once 
Leighton and I decided to ride over to E] Caney, into which 
town the civilian refugees from Santiago were pouring. The 
road from the beleaguered city to the outlying village was a 
spectacle tomake one moan. There were delicate gentle fam- 
ilieson foot, the silly French boots of the girls twisting and 
turning in a sort of absolute paper futility; there were sons 
and grandsons carrying the venerable patriarch in his own 
arm-chair; there were exhausted mothers with babes who 
wailed; there were young dandies withtheirtoilettes in decay; 
there were puzzled, guideless women who didn’t know what 
had happened.The first sentence one heard was the murmur- 
ous “What a damn shame.’ We saw a godless young trooper 
of the Second Cavalry sharply halt a wagon. “Hold on a 
minute. You must carry this woman. She’s fainted twice 
already.” The virtuous driver of the U.S. Army wagon mildly 
answered: “But I’m full-up now.” “You can make room 
for her,” said the private of the Second Cavalry. A young, 
young man with a straight mouth. It was merely a plain 
bitofnothing—at—all, but, thank God,thankGod,heseemed 
to have not the slightest sense of excellence. He said: “If 
you’ve got any man in there who can walk at all, you put 
him out and let this woman get in.” “But,” answered the 
teamster, “I’m filled up with a lot of cripples and grand- 
mothers.” Thereupon they discussed the point fairly, and 
ultimately the woman was lifted into the wagon. 

The vivid thing was the fact that these people did not 
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visibly suffer. Somehow they were numb. There was not a 
tear. There was rarely a countenance which was not won- 
drously casual. There was no sign of fatalistic theory. It 
was simply that what was happening to-day had happened 
yesterday, as near as one could judge. I could fancy that 
these people had been thrown out of their homes every day. 
It was utterly, utterly casual. And they accepted the minis- 
trations of our men in the same fashion. Everything was a 
matter of course. I had a filled canteen. I was frightfully 
conscious of this fact because a filled canteen was a pearl of 
price; it was a great thing. It was an enormous accident 
which led one to offer praises that he was luckier than ten 
thousand better men. 

As Leighton and I rode along, we came to a tree under 
which a refugee family had halted. They were a man, his 
wife, two handsome daughters, and a pimply son. It was 
plain that they were superior people, because the girls had 
dressed for the exodus and wore corsets which captivated 
their forms with a steel-ribbed vehemence only proper for 
wear on a sun-blistered road to a distant town. They asked 
us for water. Water was the gold of the moment. Leighton 
was almost maudlin in his generosity. I remember being 
angry with him. He lavished upon them his whole canteen, 
and he received in return not even a glance of—what? Ac- 
knowledgment? No, they didn’teven admit anything. Leigh- 
ton wasn’t a human being; he was some sort of mountain 
spring. They accepted him on a basis of pure natural phe- 
nomena. His canteen was purely an occurrence. In the mean- 
time the pimple-faced approached me. Heasked for waterand 
held out a pint cup. My response was immediate. I tilted my 
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canteen and poured into his cup almost a pint of my treasure. 
Heglanced into the cup, and apparently he beheld there some 
innocent sediment for which he alone or his people were 
responsible. IntheAmericancampsthemen wereaccustomed 
to a sediment. Well, he glanced at my poor cupful and then 
negligently poured it outon the ground and held up hiscup for 
more. I gavehim more; gave him hiscup fullagain, but there 
was something within me which made me swear him out com- 
pletely. Buthedidn’tunderstandaword.AfterwardI watched 
if they were capable of being moved to help on their less able 
fellowson this miserablejourney. Not they! Nor yetanybody 
else. Nobody cared for anybody save my young friend of the 
Second Cavalry, who rode seriously to and fro doing his best 
for people, who took him as a result of a strange upheaval. 
The fight at El Caney had been furious. General Vera 
del Rey with somewhat less than 1000 men—the Spanish 
accounts say 520—had there made such a stand that only 
about eighty battered soldiers ever emerged from it. The 
attack cost Lawton about four hundred men. The magazine 
rifle! But the town was now a vast parrot-cage of chattering 
refugees. If, on the road, they were silent, stolid, and serene, 
in the town they found their tongues and set upsuchacackle 
as one may seldom hear. Notably the women; it is they who 
invariably confuse the definition of situations, and one could 
wonder in amaze if this crowd of irresponsible, gabbling hens 
had already forgotten that this town was the death-bed, so 
to speak, of scores of gallant men whose blood was not yet 
dry; whose hands, of the hue of pale amber, stuck from the 
soil of the hasty burial. On the way to El Caney I had con- 
jured a picture of the women of Santiago, proud in their 
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pain, their despair, dealing glances of defiance, contempt, 
hatred at the invader; fiery ferocious ladies, so true to their 
vanquished and to their dead that they spurned the very 
existence of the low-bred churls who lacked both Velasquez 
and Cervantes. And, instead, there was this mere noise, which 
reminded one alternately of a tea-party in Ireland, a village 
féte in the south of France, and the vacuous morning screech 
of a swarm of sea-gulls. “Good. There is Donna Maria. This 
will lower her high head. This will teach her better manners to 
her neighbours. She wasn’t too grand to send her rascal of a 
servant to borrowa trifle of coffee of me in the morning, and 
then when I met heron the ca//e—por Dios, she was too blind 
to see me. But we are all equal here. No?—Little Juan has a 
sore toe.—Yes, Donna Maria; many thanks, many thanks. 
Juan, do me the favour to be quiet while Donna Maria is 
asking about your toe. Oh, Donna Maria, we were always 
poor, always. But you. My heart bleeds when I see how hard 
this is for you.—The old cat! She gives me a head-shake.”’ 
Pushing through the throng in the plaza, wecameinsightof 
the door of the church, and here was a strange scene. The 
church had been turned into a hospital for Spanish wounded 
who had fallen into American hands. The interior of the 
church was too cave-like in its gloom for the eyes of the 
operating surgeons, so they had had the altar-table carried 
tothedoorway, where there wasa brightlight. Framed thenin 
the black archway was the altar-table with the figure of a 
man upon it. He was naked save for a breech-clout, and so 
close, so clear was the ecclesiastic suggestion that one’s mind 
leaped to a fantasy that this thin, pale figure had just been 
torn down from across. The flash of the impression was like 
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light, and for this instant it illumined all the dark recesses 
of one’s remotest idea of sacrilege, ghastly and wanton. I 
bring this to you merely as an effect, an effect of mental 
lightand shade, if youlike; something donein thought similar 
to that which the French impressionists do in colour; some- 
thing meaningless and at the same time overwhelming, crush- 
ing, monstrous. “Poor devil; I wonder if he’ll pull through,” 
said Leighton. An American surgeon and his assistants were 
intent over the prone figure. They wore white aprons. Some- 
thing small and silvery flashed in the surgeon’s hand. An 
assistant held the merciful sponge close to the man’s nostrils, 
but he was writhing and moaning in some horrible dream 
of this artificial sleep. As the surgeon’s instrument played, I 
fancied that the man dreamed that he was being gored by a 
bull. In his pleading, delirious babble occurred constantly 
the name of the Virgin, the Holy Mother. “Good morning,” 
said the surgeon. He changed his knife to his left hand and 
gave me a wet palm. The tips of his fingers were wrinkled, 
shrunken, like those of a boy who has been in swimming 
toolong. Now, in front of the door there were three American 
sentries, and it was their business to—to do what? To keep 
this Spanish crowd from swarming over the operating-table! 
It was perforce a public clinic. They would not be denied. 
The weaker women and the children jostled according to 
their might in the rear, while the stronger people, gaping in 
the front rank, cried out impatiéntly when the pushing dis- 
turbed their long stares. One burned with a sudden gift of 
public oratory. One wanted to say: “‘Oh, go away, go away, 
go away. Leave the man decently alone with his pain, you 
gogglers. This is not the national sport.” 
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But within the church there was an audience of another 
kind. This was of the other wounded men awaiting their 
turn. They lay on their brown blankets in rows along the 
stone floor. Their eyes, too, were fastened upon the operat- 
ing-table, but—that was different. Meek-eyed little yellow 
men lying on the floor awaiting their turns. 

One afternoon I was seated with a correspondent friend 
on the porch of one of the houses at Siboney. A vast man on 
horseback came riding along at a foot-pace. When he per- 
ceived my friend, he pulled up sharply. “Whoa! Where’s 
that mule I lent you?” My friend arose and saluted. “I’ve 
got him all right, General, thank you,” said my friend. The 
vast man shook his finger.‘“‘Don’t you lose him,'now.” “‘No, 
sir, I won’t; thank you, sir.” The vast man rode away.‘‘Who 
the devil is that?” said I. My friend laughed. “That’s Gen- 
eral Shafter,” said he. 

I gave five dollars for the Bo’s’n—small, black, spry imp 
of Jamaica sin. When] first saw him he was the property of a 
fireman on the Criton. The fireman had found him—a little 
wharf-rat—in Port Antonio. It was not the purchase of a 
slave; it was that the fireman believed that he had spent 
about five dollars on a lot of comic supplies for the Bo’s’n, 
including a little suit of sailor clothes. The Bo’s’n was an 
adroit and fantastic black gamin. His eyes were like white 
lights, and his teeth were a row of little piano keys; other- 
wise he was black. He had both beena jockey andacabin-boy, 
and he had the manners of a gentleman. After he entered 
my service I don’t think there was ever an occasion upon 
which he was useful, save when he told me quaint stories of 
Guatemala, in which country he seemed to have lived some 
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portionofhisinfantileexistence. Usually heranfunnyerrands 
like little foot-races, each about fifteen yards in length. At 
Siboney he slept under my hammock like a poodle, and I 
always expected that, through the breaking of a rope, I would 
some night descend and obliterate him. His incompetence 
wasspectacular. When] wantedhimtodoathing, theagonyof 
supervision was worse than the agony of personal performance. 
It would have been easier to get my own spurs or boots or 
blanket than ‘to have the bother of this little incapable’s 
service. But the good aspect was the humorous view. He 
waslikeaboy,amouse,ascoundrel,andadevotedservitor.He 
wasimmensely popular. Hisnameof Bo’s’n becameaSiboney 
stock word. Everybody knew it. It wasa name like President 
McKinley, Admiral Sampson, General Shafter. The Bo’s’n 
became a figure. One day he approached me with four one- 
dollar notes in United States currency. He besought me to 
preserve them for him, and I pompously tucked them away 
in my riding-breeches, with an air which meant that his 
funds were now as safe as if they were in a national bank. 
Still, I asked with some surprise where he had reaped all 
this money. He frankly admitted at once that it had been 
given to him by the enthusiastic soldiery as a tribute to his 
charm of person and manner. This was not astonishing for 
Siboney, where money was meaningless. Money was not 
worth carrying—“packing.” However, asoldier came to our 
house one morning, and asked, “Got any more tobacco to 
sell?” As befitted men in virtuous poverty, we replied with 
indignation. “What tobacco?” “Why, that tobacco what the 
little nigger is sellin’ round.” 

I said, “Bo’s’n!” He said, “Yes, mawstah.” Wounded men 
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on bloody stretchers were being carried into the hospital 
next door. “Bo’s’n, you’ve been stealing my tobacco.” His 
defence was as glorious as the defence of that forlorn hope 
in romantic history which drew itself up and mutely died. 
He lied as desperately, as savagely, as hopelessly as ever 
man fought. 

Onedayadelegation from the Thirty-third Michigancame 
to me and said: “Are you the proprietor of the Bo’s’n?” I 
said: “Yes.” And they said: “Well, would you please be so 
kind as to be so good as to give him tous?” A big battle was 
expected for the next day. “Why,” I answered, “if you want 
him you can have him. But he’s a thief, and I won’t let him 
go save on his personal announcement.” The big battle oc- 
curred the next day, and the Bo’s’n did not disappear in it; 
but he disappeared in my interest in the battle, even as a 
waif might disappear in a fog. My interest in the battle 
made the Bo’s’ndissolve before my eyes. Poor little rascal! I 
gave him up with pain. He was such an innocent villain. He 
knew no more of thievery than the whole of it. Anyhow one 
was fond of him. He was a natural scoundrel. He was not an 
educated scoundrel. One cannot bear the educated scoundrel. 
He was ingenuous, simple, honest, unabashed ruffianism. 

I hope the Thirty-third Michigan did not arrive home 
naked. I hope the Bo’s’ndid not succeed in getting everything. 
If the Bo’s’n builds a palace in Detroit, I shall know where 
he got the money. He got it from the Thirty-third Michigan. 
Poor little man. He was only eleven years old. He vanished. 
I had thought to preserve him as a relic, even as one pre- 
serves forgotten bayonets and fragments of shell. And now 
as to the pocket of my riding-breeches. It contained four 
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dollarsin United States currency. Bo’s’n! Hey, Bo’s’n, where 
are you? The morning was the morning of battle. 

I was on San Juan Hill when Lieutenant Hobson and the 
men of the Merrimac were exchanged and brought into the 
American lines. Many of us knew that the exchange was 
about to be made, and gathered to see the famous party. 
Some of our staff officers rode out with three Spanish officers— 
prisoners—these latter being blindfolded before they were 
taken through the American position. The army was majesti- 
cally minding its business in the long line of trenches when 
its eye caught sight of this little procession. ““What’s that? 
Whattheygoin’ todo?” “They’regoin’ to exchange Hobson.” 
Wherefore every man who was foot-free staked out a claim 
where he could get a good view of the liberated heroes, and 
two bands prepared to collaborate on “The Star-spangled 
Banner.” There was a very long wait through the sunshiny 
afternoon. Inourimpatience, weimagined them—the Ameri- 
cans and Spaniards—dickering away out there under the 
big tree like so many pedlars. Once the massed bands, misled 
by a rumour, stiffened themselves into that dramatic and 
breathless moment when each man is ready to blow. But 
the rumour was exploded in the nick of time. We made ill 
jokes, saying one to another that the negotiators had found 
diplomacy to bea failure, and were playing freeze-out poker 
for the whole batch of prisoners. | 

But suddenly the moment camé. Along the cut roadway, 
toward the crowded soldiers, rode three men, and it could 
be seen that the central one wore the undress uniform of an 
officer of the United States navy. Most of the soldiers were 
sprawled out on the grass, bored and wearied in the sunshine. 
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However, they aroused at the old circus-parade, torchlight- 
procession cry, “Here they come.” Then the men of the 
regular army did a thing. They arose en masse and came to 
attention. Then themenoftheregulararmydidanotherthing. 
They slowly lifted every weather-beaten hat and drooped it 
until it touched the knee. Then there was a magnificent 
silence, broken only by the measured hoof-beats of the little 
company’s horses as they rode through the gap. It was sol- 
emn, funereal, this splendid silent welcome of a brave man 
by men who stood on a hill which they had earned out of 
blood and death—simply, honestly, with no sense of excel- 
lence, earned out of blood and death. 

Then suddenly the whole scene went to rubbish. Before 
he reached the bottom of the hill, Hobson was bowing to 
right and left like another Boulanger, and, above the thunder 
of the massed bands, one could hear the venerable outbreak, 
“Mr. Hobson, I’dliketoshake the hand of the man who a 
But the real welcome was that welcome of silence. However, 
one could thrill again when the tail of the procession ap- 
peared—an army wagon containing the blue-jackets of the 
Merrimac adventure. I remember grinning heads stuck out 
from under the canvas cover of the wagon. And the army 
spoke to the navy.‘‘Well, Jackie, how does it feel?” And the 
navy up and answered: “Great! Much obliged to you fellers 
for comin’ here.” “Say, Jackie, what did they arrest ye for 
anyhow? Stealin’ a dawg?” The navy still grinned. Here 
was no rubbish. Here was the mere exchange of language 
between men. 

Some of us fell in behind this small but royal procession 
and followed it to General Shafter’s headquarters, some miles 
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on the road to Siboney. I have a vague impression that I 
watched the meeting between Shafter and Hobson, but the 
impression ends there. However, I remember hearing a talk 
between them as to Hobson’s men, and then the blue-jackets 
were called up to hear the congratulatory remarks of the 
general in command ofthe FifthArmy Corps. It was ascenein 
the fine shade of thickly leaved trees. The general sat in his 
chair, his belly sticking ridiculously out before him as if he 
had adopted some form of artificial inflation. He looked likea 
joss. If the seamen had suddenly begun to burn a few sticks, 
most of the spectators would have exhibited no surprise. 
But the words he spoke were proper, clear, quiet, soldierly, 
the words of one man to others. The Jackies were comic. 
At the bidding of their officer they aligned themselves before 
the general, grinned with embarrassment one to the other, 
made funny attempts to correct the alignment, and—looked 
sheepish. They looked sheepish. They looked like bad little 
boys flagrantly caught. They had no sense of excellence. 
Here was no rubbish. 

Very soon after this the end of the campaign came for me. I 
caught a fever. I am not sure to this day what kind of fever 
it was. It was defined variously. I know, at any rate, that I 
first developed a languorous indifference to everything in 
theworld. ThenI developedatendency torideahorseevenasa 
man lies on a cot. Then I—I am not sure—I think I grov- 
elled and groaned about Siboney for several days. My col- 
leagues, Scovel and George Rhea, found me and gave me of 
their best, but I didn’t know whether London Bridge was 
falling down or whether there was a war with Spain. It was 
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happened, perhaps. But I cared not a jot. Life, death, dis- 
honour—all were nothing to me. All I cared for was pickles. 
Pickles at any price! Pickles!! 

If I had been the father of a hundred suffering daughters, I 
should have waved them all aside and remarked that they 
could be damned for all I cared. It was not a mood. One 
can defeat a mood. It was a physical situation. Sometimes 
one cannot defeat a physical situation. I heard the talk of 
Siboney and sometimes I answered, but I was as indifferent 
as the star-fish flung to die on the sands. The only fact in 
the universe was that my veins burned and boiled. Rhea 
finally staggered me down to the army surgeon who had 
charge of the proceedings, and the army surgeon looked me 
over with a keen healthy eye. Then he gave a permit that I 
should be sent home. The manipulation from the shore to 
the transport was something which was Rhea’s affair. I am 
not sure whether we went ina boat ora balloon. I think it was 
aboat. Rhea pushed me on board, and I swayed meekly and 
unsteadily toward the captain of the ship, a corpulent, well- 
conditioned, impickled person pacing noisily on the spar- 
deck. “Ahem, yes; well; all right. Have you got your own 
food? I hope, for Christ’s sake, you don’t expect us to feed 
you, do you?” Whereupon I went to the rail and weakly 
yelled at Rhea, but he was already afar. The captain was, 
meantime, remarking in bellows that, for Christ’s sake, I 
couldn’t expect him to feed me. I didn’t expect to be fed. I 
didn’t care to be fed. I wished for nothing on earth but some 
form of painless pause, oblivion. The insults of this old pie- 
stuffed scoundrel did not affect me then; they affect me now. I 
would like to tell him that, although I like collies, fox-ter- 
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riers, and even screw-curled poodles, I do not like him. He 
was free to call me superfluous and throw me overboard, 
but he was not free to coarsely speak to a somewhat sick 
man. I—in fact I hate him—it is all wrong—I lose whatever 
ethics I possessed—but—I hate him, and I demand that 
you should imagine a milch cow endowed with a knowledge 
of navigation and in command of a ship—and perfectly capa- 
ble of commanding a ship Oh, well, never mind. 

I was crawling along the deck when somebody pounced 
violently upon me and thundered: “Who in hell are you, 
sir?” I said I was a correspondent. He asked me did I know 
that I had yellow fever. I said No. He yelled, “Well, by 
Gawd, you isolate yourself, sir.” I said: “Where?” At this 
question he almost frothed at the mouth. I thought he was 
going to strike me. “Where?” he roared. “How in hell do I 
know, sir? I know as much about this ship as you do, sir. 
But you isolate yourself, sir.” My clouded brain tried to 
comprehend theseorders. Thisman wasadoctorin theregular 
army,anditwasnecessary toobey him, sol bestirred myselfto 
learn what he meant by these gorilla outcries. “All right, 
doctor; Pll isolate myself, but I wish you’d tell me where 
to go.”’ And then he passed into such volcanic humour that I 
clung to the rail and gasped. “Isolate yourself, sir. Isolate 
yourself. That’s all I’ve got to say, sir. I don’t give a God 
damn where you go, but when you get there, stay there, 
sir.” So I wandered away and ended up on the deck aft, 
with my head against the flagstaff and my limp body stretched 
on a little rug. I was not at all sorry for myself. I didn’t 
care a tent-peg. And yet, as I look back upon it now, the 
situation was fairly exciting—a voyage of four or five days 
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before me—no food—no friends—above all else, no friends 
—isolated on deck, and rather ill. 

WhenI returned tothe United States, I wasabletomovemy 
feminine friends to tears by an account of this voyage, but, 
after all, it wasn’t so bad. They kept me on my small res- 
ervation aft, but plenty of kindness loomed soon enough. 
At mess-time, they slid me a tin plate of something, usually 
stewed tomatoes and bread. Men are always good men. And, 
at any rate, most of the people were in worse condition than 
— poor bandaged chaps looking sadly down at the waves. In 
a way, I knew the kind. First lieutenants at forty years of 
age, captains at fifty, majors at 102, lieutenant-colonels at 
620, full colonels at 1000, and brigadiers at 9,768,295 plus. 
A man had to live two billion years to gain eminent rank in 
the regular army at that time. And, of course, they all had 
trembling wives at remote western posts waiting to hear 
the worst, the best, or the middle. 

In rough weather, the officers made a sort of common 
pool of all the sound legs and arms, and by dint of hanging 
hard to each other they managed to move from their deck- 
chairs to their cabins and from their cabins again to their 
deck-chairs. Thus they lived until the ship reached Hampton 
Roads.We slowed down opposite the curiously mingled hotels 
and batteries at Old Point Comfort, and at our mast-head 
we flew the yellow flag, the grim ensign of the plague. Then 
we witnessed something which informed us that with all 
this ship-load of wounds and fevers and starvations we had 
forgotten the fourth element of war. We were flying the 
yellow flag, but a launch came and circled swiftly about us. 
There was a little woman in the launch, and she kept looking 
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» and looking and looking.Our ship was so high that she could 
see only those who hung at the rail, but she kept looking and 
looking and looking. It was plain enough—it was all plain 
enough—but my heart sank with the fear that she was not 
going tofindhim.Butpresently there wasacommotion among 
some black dough-boys of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, and 
two of themran aft to Colonel Liscum, its gallant commander. 
Their faceswerewreathedindarkey grinsofdelight. ““Kunnel, 
ain’t dat Mis’ Liscum, Kunnel?” ‘““What?” said the old man. 
He got up quickly and appeared at the rail, his arm in a 
sling. He cried, “Alice!” The little woman saw him, and 
instantly she covered up her face with her hands as if blinded 
with a flash of white fire. She made no outcry; it was all in 
this simply swift gesture, but we—we knew them. It told 
us. It told us the other part. And in a vision we all saw our 
own harbour lights. That is to say, those of us who had 
harbour lights. 

I wasalmost well, and had defeated the yellow fever charge 
which had been brought against me, and so I was allowed 
ashore among the first. And now happened a strange thing. 
Ahardcampaign, fullofwantsandlacksandabsences, bringsa 
man speedily back to an appreciation of things long disre- 
garded or forgotten. In camp, somewhere in the woods be- 
tween Siboney and Santiago, happened tothinkofice-cream 
soda. I had done very well without it for many years; in 
fact I think I loathe it; but I got to dreaming of ice-cream 
soda, and I came near dying of longing for it. I couldn’t get 
it out of my mind, try as I would to concentrate my thoughts 
upon the land-crabs and mud with which I was surrounded. 
It certainly had been an institution of my childhood, but to 
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have a ravenous longing for it in the year 1898 was about 
as illogical as to have a ravenous longing for kerosene. All I 
could do was to swear to myself that if I reached the United 
States again, I would immediately go to the nearest soda- 
water fountain and make it look like Spanish Fours. In a 
loud, firm voice I would say, “Orange, please.” And here 
is the strange thing: as soon as I was ashore I went to the 
nearest soda-water fountain, and in a loud, firm voice I said, 
“Orange, please.” I remember one man who went mad that 
way over tinned peaches, and who wandered over the face 
of the earth saying plaintively, “Have you any peaches?” 
Most of the wounded and sick had to be tabulated and 
marshalled in sections and thoroughly officialized, so that I 
wasintimetotakeaposition onthe verandaofChamberlain’s 
Hotel and see my late shipmates taken to the hospital. The 
veranda was crowded with women inlight, charming summer 
dresses, and with spruce officers from the Fortress. It was 
like a bank of flowers. It filled me with awe. All this luxury 
and refinement and gentle care and fragrance and colour 
seemed absolutely new. Then across the narrow street on 
the veranda of the hotel there was a similar bank of flowers. 
Two companies of volunteers dug a lane through the great 
crowd in the street and kept the way, and then through 
this lane there passed a curious procession. I had never known 
that they looked like that. Such a gang of dirty, ragged, 
emaciated, half-starved, bandaged cripples I had never seen. 
Naturally there were many men who couldn’t walk, and 
some of these were loaded upon a big flat-car which was in 
tow of a trolley-car. Then there were many stretchers, slow- 
moving. When that crowd began topass the hotel the banks of 
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flowers made a noise which could make one tremble. Perhaps 
it was a moan, perhaps it was a sob—but no, it was some- 
thing beyond either a moan or a sob. Anyhow, the sound of 
women weeping was in it.—The sound of women weeping. 

And how did these men of famous deeds appear when 
received thus by the people? Did they smirk and look as if 
they were bursting with the desire to tell everything which 
had happened? No, they hung their heads like so many jail- 
birds. Most of them seemed to be suffering from something 
which was like stage-fright during the ordeal of this chance 
but supremely eloquent reception. No sense of excellence— 
that was it. Evidently they were willing to leave the clack- 
ing to all those natural-born major-generals who after the 
war talked enough to make a great fall in the price of that 
commodity all over the world. 

The episode was closed. And you can depend upon it that I 
have told you nothing at all, nothing at all, nothing at all. 
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